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ABSTRACT 

This volume contains the reports of the working 
committees of the 1976 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages. The introduction traces the patterns of 
immigration in North America from the colonial period to the 
twentieth century. Sections entitled Origins, Cultural Pluralism, and 
Contributions deal with the settlement patterns of the French-, 
Spanish-, and German-speaking; the struggle between the forces of 
assimilation and the desire for ethnic preservation; and the cultural 
contributions of these groups. A special section discusses the impact 
of classical culture in American culture and education. "Horizons" 
discusses directions for the future in multi-lingual and 
multi-cultural education. Finally, suggestions for classroom 
implementation provide a means of incorporating community ethnicity, 
popular culture, social studies, the press, cultural field trips, and 
ethnic literature in the classroom. Two papers read at the 1975 
conference are included: ^'Retrospect and Prospect," by N. Brooks, and 
"Changing Goals for Foireign Language Eduation," by T. T. Grenda. The 
Conference Awa" i rticle for 1975 is "The Imaginative Use of 
Projected VisuL 1 i/'' by T. P. Carter. Contents of the Conference 
Reports from 1954-1975 are appended, as well a.s a list of Conference 
Officers and Directors for 1954-1976. (AH) 
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About the 
Northeast Conference 

It began in 1954 as an outgrowth of the Yale-Barnard Confer- 
ence on the Teaching of French. During its twenty-three years 
the focus of the annual Conference has been on effective learn- 
ing of language^., all those commonly taught in this country, an- 
cient and modern, including English as a second language. In 
preparation for each annual Conference, Working Committees 
meet at intervals during the year, writing successive drafts of Re- 
ports published as Reports of the Working Committees, which 
serve as the basis for the Conference discussions. In order that 
the discussions may be judiciously based on the Reports, they 
are mailed to Conference preregistrants a month in advance of 
the Conference. 

In addition to the Working Committee general sessions, there 
are showings of teaching films, workshops, and exhibits of text- 
books and other teaching aids. The Conference is sponsored by 
hundreds of schoo!?, colleges, and educational associations. 
Representatives of those sponsoring institutions form ^^n Ad- 
visory Council, which has a meeting at the end of each Con- 
ference. 

Over the years the Conference has become the largest and 
most influential gathering of foreign language teachers in the 
country. Some three thousand teachers from some fifty states 
and foreign countries now attend each annual meeting. The 
Northeast Conference has encouraged and aided the formation 
of other similar regional associations: the Southern Conference 
m 1965 and the Central States Conference in 1968, 

The Conference has three awards: the Donald D. Walsh For- 
eign Language Research Grant, the annual Stephen A. Freeman 
Award for a published article on teaching techniques, and the 
Award for Distinguished Service and Leadership in the Profes- 
sion. The first eight recipients of this award have been Stephen 
A. Freeman of Middlebury College, Nelson Brooks of Yale Uni- 
versity, Harry L. Levy of Fordham University, Robert G. Mead Jn 
of the University of Connecticut, Freeman Twaddeli of Brown 
University, Emma Birkmaier of the University of Minnesota, 
Donald D. Walsh of the Northeast Conference, and Theodore 
Andersson of the University of Texas. 
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26 Northeast Conjcrence 

of the earlier American countryside was thus telescoped into an equally diiler- 
entinted social space within the industrial city. 

As in earlier periods, the regionali/ation oi' immigrant flows within the country 
created systematic variations in the ethnic composition of the regions' cities. 
Through transportation connections, industrial labor recruitment, employment 
penchant'j, and immigrant institutional attractions, the various ethnic groups con- 
centrated in specific ciiies. The three mid-Atlantic seaports— New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore — and tiie inland emporium of Chicago attracted the greatest 
varietv of immigrants. Russian jews and Italians concentrated in the eastern port 
cities, fdling the iniskilled laboring jobs and task-work opportunities that abound- 
ed in dicir connnercial-industrial economies. While small jjockets of Russian 
Jews eventually arose in most of tiie nation's conmiercial centers, Italians spread 
primarily througiiout the smaller industrial centers of the Northeast and New 
En.i^land in particular. Tiie various Slavic groups moved into the iron and steel 
industries of east coast cities, such as Newark. Hridj^eport, and Baltimore, but 
tliev became predominant in tiie inland mining towns and iieavy industrial cen- 
ters, for example. Scranton, Pittsburgii, Buffalo. Cleveland, Detroit, and Gary.^^ 

Thus, by H)2() the ethnically diverse cities of industrial .America had taken on 
imprints of particidar ethnic groups that in jjart still identify these cities today. 
.New England had the greatest regional diversity in the various smaller French 
Canadian. Italian, and Portuguese industrialized cities, all overshadowed by the 
Irish flavor of Boston. There were elsewhere, to name a few. the older German 
communities of Cincinnati, St. Louis, and .Milwaukee; the Polish of Detroit, Buf- 
falo, and Baltimore: the Russian jews and Italians of New York and Chicago; 
and the Chinese of San Francisco. .And, in reality, most of these larger cities could 
boast of a major ethnic commimity from both die old and new immigrant waves, 
in addition to small clusters of other groups. .Accordingly, the prominent Mil- 
waukee Germans had to share their urban scene with the newly arriving Polish. 
In effect, the regionalization of inimigration had created a few typical 'layer cakes' 
of ethnic composition, spiced by iniique local variations. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY SHIFT 

Legislative restrictions on immigration in the I920*s were aimed at not only 
reducing the flow of immigrants but also curbing the influx of the new immigrants, 
for it was feared that they were altering the basic 'racial' composition of the Amer- 
ican population. In conjimction with sidjsequent European embroilments and 
economic depression, the restrictions acliieved both goals. British and German 
immigrants (often refugees from Hitler's policies) again predominated among 
European arrivals, antl many of these were skilled workers and professionals who 
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FIGURE 3 

THE TWENTIETH CEWTURY SHIFT 
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LATIN AND MEXICAN AMERICAN 



etluiic iiulnstri;.! cities. Because of their recent arrival and tiic decline of the 
on,<,nn:il ethnic neighborhoods, tlie^e new innni,^r^ants have frequendy formed 
their own small enclaves. 

the decision in 11)2-1 to e.xempt the Western Hemisphere from the quota sys- 
tern has had dramatic eflects upon the nation's settlement ,^eography. .At first, 
Canadians (particularly Anglo-Canadians} constituted the single largest group 
ot^ innnigrants and assimilated quickly into American life. However, after \Vorld 
\\'ar JJ, .Mexican. Caribbean (including Puerto Rican), and .South American im- 
migrants, mostly Spanish-speaking, have outninnbered the arrivals from any of 
the traditional source countries. 

Althoiigh originally coming as temporary laborers to agricultural fields, Mexi- 
can migrants have taken up permanant residence legally and illegally in the states 
proximate to the .Mexican-American border. From tiie Rio Grande Valley in 
Texas to souUiern and central California, substantial .Mexican connnunities have 
developed in rural and urban contexts, recalling and sometimes invigorating the 
pre-Anglo origins of European settlement in the Southwest.^^ -phe large num- 

14. PuLTto Ricnns arc really tinRranis within the political structure of the United Slates: how 
ever, as Spanish-.sj>eakinjr persons and as a ^roup uhicli has experienced r:iri;il nn.inrUrn *u,l. u..... 
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bers. local rcM.lcntial sL-rcuation, a.ul .listinctive d.anu.eristics of religion, 
speech die.s. aiul .liets of tl.e Mexican-American popnlation have n.a.le the 
Sou.luvest one of the nation-s .nost culturally plural regions. The Mexican m- 
habitan.s of tl.e h,mio.s of Los .\ngele.s and other soutluvestern cities, freciuently 
eu.nlove.l as .lou.estics. gannei.t workers, and service personnel, comhine with 
blacks 'and Orientals to give those cities typically con.ple.s social geographies. 
ti,o....h .listinctivelv .lillerent from tl.e European ethnicity of ohler c.t.es Oll- 

si.oots fro... the normal paths of migrant agric.lturnl laborers have sprea.I Mexi- 
cans throughout .he far Wes. ai.<l mi.hvestern states, liven seei..i..gly remote cities 
in Wisconsin ..o\v coi.iaii. no.u ishii.g .Mexican co......u..ities. 

In coi...ast, .he flow of Spai.isl.-speaking migrants fro.n the West Inches and 
Puerto Rico was less co..ce...ra.e<l in proxin.ate U.S. areas aiul more urban ori- 
ented WW l.ulia..s hlle.l both laboring .•.;.<1 skilled opportunities in .-\tlamie 
coastal cities from Klori.la to Massachusetts m.til purposeful legislative restriction 
took niace in tl.e earlv Hl-oO's."- .Vfter tl.e Cuixu. revolution, thousan.ls of that 
islaml-s inhabitants joined this flow, in particular establishing tl.e large Cuban 
coii.i.uinitv of Miami. . 

\s tl.e traditional com.i.e.cial link to the continental U.S.. New York City at- 
tracted the ...ajoritv of Puerto Rica., migrants, who filled tl.e unskilled jobs that 
|,ad previouslv been tl.e preserve of Kiiropeai. iminign...ts. Jn recent decades, the 
continued ii.lh.x of Puerto Ricans has supported their dillusioi. to ...any industrial 
cities of tl.e Northeast and Mi.lwest .vi.ere. because of their language barrier 
„crceive<l racial distinctiveness, an.l economic position, they have generally ende.l 
l.n in separate residential concentrations. In tl.e same way, tl.e relatively recent 
influx of Clentral and South .Americans (often illegally) has created separate 
Spai.isl.-speaking coi..nm..ities in many Flori.la cities as well as in major cities 
to tl.e north, e.g., Washington. D.C. , , -luor it 

I-inallv. lellectii.g growing .American activity in tl.e Pacific after World War II, 
•1 varietx- of .Asian m'igrants (Philippino. Japanese. Korea... Chinese, and recently 
\'ie.nan'.ese) has constituted a growing proportion of d.e ..ation's .minigrants. 
loining substat.tial extant japartese- and Cl.inese-.Ainerican comn.un.t.es on the 
west coast, these ii..i..igra..ts have al.so spread to n.a..y of the n.ajor metropolitan 
areas an.l established small but .listinctive co..in.ui.ities. often occupying no more 
than a few blocks in an already etl.i.ically diverse area. Thus, as a result of legis- 
lative policies and American international, economic, and political activities the 
national origins of in....igrants to d.is country have dramatically shifted from 

Furopean countries to those of Latin America and Asia. Although the dimensions 
of this newest immigration have only recently begun to approach those of tl.e 
nineteenth centurv, tl.e imprint upon specific regions and cities in language, mu- 
sic, diets, and other behavioral aspects is becon.ii.g quite marked. 
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Contemporary Cnkural Plurality: A Geographical Perspective 



Most observers of American life agree that in spite of the varied origins of the 
pO|nihitiun a national cuhure has emerged and flourislied. The socioeconomic 
processes of muderni/ation, combined with an acceptance of fundamental political 
principles, have resulted in shared attitudinal and behavioral patterns. One his- 
torian wrote that "To the Founding Fathers e pUnibus unurn meant the fusion 
of thirteen separate states into a single political unit; to the mid-twentieth-cen- 
tury American it also denotes the unity that has developed from the mingling of 
peoples diverse in origin but sharing a common devotion to hberty, democ- 
racy, and tolerance."J^" More recently, a cultural geographer has argued that the 
belief in American principles, veneration of patriotic symbols, and acceptance 
of an American way of life suggest the exisiencc of an Americanism which is now 
tiie national religionJ'' hnmigrant groups upon integrating into the American 
scene inevitably undergo fundamental changes; although in the process they con- 
tribute to the evolving character of the American enterprise, "when they emerge 
they will be the creature of America, not America their creature."^^ 

The recognition of a national American culture and unity does not preclude 
the existence of cultural pluralism in the society. The process of a.ssimilation in- 
volves many aspects of life, so that one (or a group) may be located at a stage of 
the process somewhere along a continuum running from total separation from 
the larger society on the one hand to total assimilation on the other. The different 
backgrounds, internal fragmentations, and educational, occupational, and polit- 
ical experiences in .America have resulted in varying rates and degrees of assimi- 
lation between and within the different immigrant groups. 

While the most recent mid-tweniietli-century immigrants from Latin America 
and .Asia — with vast differences in religion, race, and language — have only begun 
the assimilative process, current generations of the oldest groups only weakly (if at 
all) rccogni/e their ethnic origins and usually think^of-theniselves as the basic 
.American stock. The European immigrant groups of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries exist in varying states of partial to complete assimilation. Al- 
though it is conmion to observe that their ethnic distinctiveness is rapidly fading, 
subconscious, self-perceived, and active attitudinal and behavioral differences still 
punctuate the contemporary society. 

Visible signs of .Americanization can often obscure important aspects of con- 
tinued plurality. Despite shared princijjles and integrated economic and political 
participation, cultural subgroups may exist through the maintenance of primary 
social relationships separate from the larger society. Members of a subgroup may 
accept civic responsibilities, enjoy equal economic opportunities, adopt outward 



17. Jones, p. 310. 
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bcliavionil cunIouis, and cxiK'iicncc liiilc prcjiuliic, i)ui they may simultaneously 
confine their primary social iiuera( tions to other members of their group, in par- 
licuhn- rarelv niarryino- outsiile ol" it. Siirii :i pattern maintains separate group 
identity through partial assimilation lo the larger society and accordingly fosters 
a culturally pliual society. 

In lyO:) a prominent sociologist argued that race, religion, and ethnicity still 
created the phnality <j1 contemporary .American lile.~" In addition to racial minor- 
ities and recent innnigrant.^. however, many older ethnic groups have expanded 
their priniarv social relations to include other ethnic groups of the same religion. 
That is to say, assimilation within the three major religions— Protestantism, Cath- 
olicism, and-judaisni—has forged a new dimension of pliu'ality. .\nd it is possible 
to speculate timt the newest generation of yomig achdts has been ignoring even 
these broad lines of grouping and adopting new ones based on specific interests, 
which bear no relationship to their ethnic or religious heritage.-^ 

The persiMence of dillerent degrees of cultmal phuality presently combines 
with the regionalization of immigration and settlement to prochice a culturally 
varied landscape in both rural and urban areas. American "regions and subregions 
are the fusion of people and place, of environment, stock, economics, dialect, his- 
tory, consciousness, and ways of life,** and ^'these regional cultiu'es are the 
carriers of .\merican diversity.*'^- Where innnigrant groups have concentrated in 
large mnnbers, especially dming the early stages of regional settlement, they have 
tended to contribme to this fusion of people and place. Although the arrival of 
dillerent groups at dillerent limes and the changes in American life have produced 
a layering elFeci in some regions so diat the top layer is often most visible, all 
layers inlluence the fusion and leave material as well as nonniaterinl traces. Thus, 
one notices today the mnuistakable though varying imprints of old and recent 
groups— French Canadians and Puerto Ricans in New England, American Indians 
and Scandinavians in the upper Midwest, the French 'and Italians in southern 
Louisiana. Mexicans and Orientals in the? Somhwest. and a variety of other groups 
on more local levels, some of which, such as the Amish, have barely begun to 
assimilate. 

As primary destination for the two latest waves of inmiigrants, the cities reflect 
most dramatically the varying degrees of cultural pluralism. Sometimes the en- 
tire city exudes tlie air of an ethnic group that was predonn'nant in its early devel- 
opment, such as the C;ermans of Milwaukee, At the same time, a few older central- 
city neighborhoods often remain as relics of once vigorous ethnic ghettos. Al- 
though either the wrecking ball or a succession of sid^secpient residential groups 
has obliterated many of these ethnic areas. lunnan, institutional, and architec- 
tural remnants may remind irs of the jxist inhabitants. 

.More frecpienily, working-class suburbs exist as the ixistion of ethnic solidarity 
among these older groups. Formed as areas of ethnic reconcentration during the 

.\Iiltoii .\r. Gonlon, Assimilation in American Life (New York: Oxford University Press, 
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initial ontwunl (and upward) nitncnicnt from ihc oriij[inal inucT-city iieij;hl)or- 
hoods, these Mil)nrl)s today have sullcMcd ihc loss of ni()l)ilc youni^cr generations 
and stand embattled a,i;ainst the relentless inllow ol" otlter newly rising gronps. In 
atldition to these neigh l)()rhood nianii'esiations of ethin'c grouping, social net- 
works of ethnic ami religious orii^in, hut without a spatial foundation, crisscross 
the tity. Because of electronic ronnininication antl automotive transportation, 
group relationships may he maintained without the necessity of physical proxim- 
ity, and, consc-t|uently, residential locatioiiN may he selected on the basis of cri- 
teria other than ethnic identification, e.g., cost, schools, environment, and access 
tojob. 

Finally, the newest immigrant groupN have continueti the familiar pattern of 
congregating in older re.sideinial areas and eslablisliing visibly di He rent cultural 
milieus with their own informational, service, and recreational institutions. 
Spanish -speaking migrants from Mexico antl the rest of Latin .America have formed 
the largest urban concentrations today, but the smaller recent arrivals from the 
Mediierranc-an comuric-s have also established" distinctive nei"hborhoods, e.i»"., the 
Portuguese in Newark. 

Whether as an active citi/en of a metropolitan area or through a more leisurely 
peregrination of the countryside, one eventually recogni/es the great plurality in 
regional and urban settlement that partially de^me^ the essence of the .American 
experience in the past, today, and in the future. .As the region closest to Emope, 
longest settletl, ant! most thorou]i;hly transformed by urban industrialism, the 
Northeast received the greatest variety antl largest number of immigrants. .Along 
with the ciurent in (lux of various foreign-born groups, the recent large-scale move- 
ment of Puerto Ricans to northeastern cities is carrying on the region's heritage 
of ethnic tliversiiy. During the Bicentennial, one might reflect that "while there 
are reasons to celebrate, there are also j)romises still to keep. It seems imperative 
to consider not onlv w liere we .Americans have been but where we have to eo."^*^ 
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The FretichSpeahing 



Many Iiisiorical accounts of the French settling in North America include the 
same romantic intrigues that can be read in the pages of a modern novel. 

The first .seidement of Canada, in whicli term is of course included Acadia, or, as it is 
now known, Nova Scoiia. was touched by a strange romance. The Sieiir de Roberval 
was on his voyage to join the great J:ic(|ues Cartier and with him to found a colony, when 
he discovered that his niece. Marguerite de Roherval, loved, more fondly than Was con- 
sistent with the Sicnr's conceptions of riglit, a young cavalier of his company. A lonely 
island, known as the Isle of Demons, was sighted s<jon :iftcr dils discovery was made; and 
Roberval sternly condemned his niece to perpetual imprisonment on this barren rock. 
Her lover junii)cd overboard and swam after his beloved; and together diey lived, for- 
gotten l>v men, on the island, thus founding the first Canadian home. A child was born 
to them, but it.died early, and Afargucrite's lover, whose name has not come down to us, 
soon followed his infant. .Marguerite with her own hands hollowed the graves of those 
she loved, and then she lived on, more lonely than even Alexander Selkirk, on this island 
which was for her full of terrors, real and imagined; the nature of die latter may be 
guessed from die name bestowed ujion the place. She was clad in skins and learned to 
use the guns with which, in strange mercy, she had been provided by her uncle; and it 
was not until more dian two years had passed that she was rescued by some Maloine 
fishermen and found her way to her native land. Here she lived in seclusion until her 
death, which did not come until she had passed the number of years alloted to men.^ 



1. John Rouse Lams. Women in All Ages and in All Countries: Women of America (Philadel- 
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However i;ic:it tlic temptation to dismiss biiuilar ii:in:uives as historical or liter- 
;ny Inntics. tlic\ do illustrate a common ac!\cnturcsonic behavior which French 
.settlers .siiarcd wiili Trent h (!i.sco\erers and exploiers. The political, economic, 
antl reli.i»io!is ami)itiuns ol French colonial rulers and adventnrcrs were played 
om against the back<> round oi" people's daily concerns. 

In this context. Verra/ano's navi<»ation ol" the .\tlantic shore from the Carolinas 
to Nova Scotia in 1521 and Cartier's exploration of the month of the Saint Law- 
rence in \:)'M occin'reci concurrently with ihc activities of Breton fishermen along 
the nortliern Atlantic coast during the sixteenth century. Simihirly, the valor of 
tiie nias.sacred French Ihi^^iienots at Fort (iaruline, Florida, in \5i]b was equal to 
tiie coinage displayed by their leader. Riband. 

The pioneer experiences and peaceful existence of the first Acadian farmers 
are nut overshadowed by the leadership of such settlers as Sieur Pierre de Monts 
(KiOl). Baron de Pomrincomt (l(i07). Isaac de Razilly (U532), or Charles d'Auh 
nay (l().".j). The foiniding of Quebec by Samuel de Cham plain in HiOS does not ob- 
scure the fact that an apothecary- farmer, Louis Hcbert, and his family were the 
first to settle permanently in that city. Nor dues the fact that Bcrtrand Ageron be- 
came the first French governur uf .Saini-Duminitpic at I'llo de la 'Fortue*in 1625 
nn'tigate tlie suHerings uf black slaves for the benefit of French colonialism. 

*Fhus, like other nations, through the middle of the eighteenth cent.ury, France 
was vying fur its share of wealth in the New XVorld through the efforts of indi- 
viduals such as Cadillac. La Salle, Iberville, Bienville. Marcpiette, and Joliet. Like 
other Kurupean adventmers, they gained new knowledge and experience in such 
areas as navigatiun. agriculture, art, and colonial ride. Mowevcr, the common 
settlers' individual and group experiences were as important in the molding of a 
differeiu people. 'Fh rough a process of indejjendcnt evolution, the.se European 
transplants were living and defining a new democratic creed. Time and distance 
. vere making them aliens to their loyalist leaders. 

To illustrate this e\ oliition among the French settlers, we Inive but to study foiu* 
distinct Frendi cultural groups which h:ul emerged in the New \Vorld by the end 
of I he .\nierican Revolution: Acadians, French. French -(Canadians, and Haitians. 
These groups were eventually n> irifluence the Northeastern states. 



THE .VCADLVNS 

11 le first permanent French settlers arrived in North .\nierica in 1604 after 
Sieur Pierre de MoiUs received permission frum Menry IV to found a colony in 
Acadia in the name of France. The region, previously explored and named by 
Verra/ano, inchitletl the present state of Maine and the Canadian provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 

After an initial expedition oil the coast of .Maine to the Island of St. Croix, the 
settlers estal)lished permanent settlements in such places as present-day Annapolis 
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Royal,- I.a Ilavc.'^ Saint John.* Beaiist'jonr, and Ciraiul Pre. The Acadians, as 
I he new izihai.itants were called, came mostly from the French provinces of Nor- 
mandy, lirittany. Poiton, and Picardy. They were chiefly farnicr.s and fishermen 
in their new land. 

However, for over !.")() years, their faVnis, port-, and lives were at the mercy of 
the warring French and British rulers, wlio i)y a succession of treaties alternately 
dominated the rei^ion. The years between 1720 ajul 17.')5 seemed to aiignr a per- 
nument peaceful existence under British rule. 1 he only stipulation wliich the 
.\cadians had pui forth as a condition of their allej^iance to England was that 
they would not bear arms against their own. 

Neverdieless. f)eiween 175.') and 170*1, thousands of Acadia ris were evicted from 
their marsldand farms and deported to colonies alo:ig the Atlantic coast: 2,000 to 
Massachusetts. 700 to Connecticut, :500 to New York, .')00 to Pennsylvania, 1.000 
to Maryland. I.I U) to Virginia. jOO to Carolina, and .UK) to Georgia. Another -5,000 
were de]Jorted from Prince Edward Island to England.-' Tlie story of tlie deporta- 
tion and dispersion of die Acadians is familiar through such accounts as Long- 
fellow's Evangeline^' and Emile Lauvriere's La Tra^edie d'un PciiplcJ 

Much later, one h.storian would write: 

Tiiere h.ivc been aistances, in tiie aiuuils of ihe past, in which a country lias been 
desolaut' in linic i •/ actual war. and where iniiabitaius were found in arms, but we defy 
all past histoi y t;> produce a parallel case, in which an unanned and peaceable people 
have suffi ^■\ d to such an extent as did the French Neutrals of Acadia.^ 

The British general, Charleji Lawrence,-' and his men were not able to capture 
dl French settlers iii Nova Scotia. Some fled into the forests of New Brunswick; 
others reached the Si. Lawrence River valley. One group escaping deiX)rtatioii 
fled to Ecotipahg. a .^^aleci''e Indian village on the St. John River in New Bruns- 
wick. There, tliey lounded a village which they called Ste. .Anne-des-pays-bas.^^ 
In Fel)ruary 175!). v^urini-, tiie French and Indian War, .Major Moses Hazen of Col- 
onel Robert Monckton's regiment caught up with tiie .\cadian.s and burned their 
village, ft)rcing them to flee to Quebec. 

.-\fter i.- '.c I reaty of Paris 7(5:5). few Freuch-.Acadians who remained in tlie 

2. Annapolis Roval knov.ii as Port Royal. 

3. La Have was knowji -as La FIcvl*. 

4. Saint John was a s ^oMg!ioId tailed I'oit Saini-Jcan. 

5. Bona Ar.scnault, History of the Acad'uins (Quchei.: CoiisL-il dc la vi'l- fiaiicaisL' cn .Aincriqiic, 
1966), p. 13 1. 

6. licnry UVuswoith Loiij^fdlow ^St Maititivillc, La.: Tcdxc News. 19G8). 

7. ;vo vnh. i."ai is: Kranct-'Canada, 192!). 

8. C.coif^c I-.i./''riLk Claikr. Kxlnilsiou of the Aradiatts: The True Story (FrcdL-rictoii. N.B.: 
lirlinsw-ick Press. 1965), p. 20. 

0. General Charles Lawrence, Governor of ChiboiRtoii (piisetu-day Halifax)— not the Brili.sh 
government — was soklv^ responsihlc- fov the initial drportation of the .Acatliaiis according to his- 
torian George P. Clarke. 

10. Ste. .Anne.di:s pavs l)as is now called Fredericton. New Brunswick. 
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Aihmiic coastal states rctaincil their iilentity. liasilc Lanouc is a notaI)lc exception. 
Deporteii to Soiitii C^arolina, he u'as elected State Le<»islator in 179(), 171)8, ami 
1802. Over the years, the spellini; o( Lanoiie became Lanneau, and the lainiiy in- 
cliuleil such prominent .Americans as HaNil I.anneaii Gililersleevc anil Fleetwooil 
l.anncau. Becanse the majority of those ilepi)rteil I'elt alienated by their new en- 
vironment, some traveleil on to Europe, l.om'Niana, or Quebec; still otiiers re- 
lurneil to their '.Acailian' homeland. 

.Although not participants in the American Revolution, the maritime Acaiiians 
were vitally alFccteii by it. As British Loyalisis were evicted from the former Brit- 
ish colonies, the land in the remaininj^ crown colonies was surveyed anil granted 
to them. Over 10.000 settled in ihe part of Nova .Scotia which I)ecame New Bnuis- 
wick in 178 1. often called the Loyalist Province. 

The land settled by these Loyalists in many instances included the fanns wlucli 
the Acadians had settled for the second time twenty years earlier. Since the Aca- 
dians had been refugees from tlie war and did not realize that title to the land 
w;is required, they were con.sidered sipiaiters by tlie newly-arrived Loyalists. The 
.American Revolution resulted, therefore, in again uprooting a group of French 
.Acadians. tin's time to Maine. ".My God. .My Cioii, Is there no place in this land 
where an .Acadian may rest hi> Iieail in peace?" uttered Jean-Baptiste Clyr. whose 
farm in soutiiern New Brunswick had been taken by Loyalists in l78:r" Planning 
to leave for the NLuIawaska Territory, he died after a life of repeated, forced 
migration. 

While the .Acadians moved from Fredericton. N.B.. lo the .Madawaska Terri- 
tory in 178.5, it in no way represented an adoption of .American citizenship. Owner- 
sliip of the region into which they moved was an unsettled ipiestion at that time. 
The British claimed the area, as did the State of .Maine: the .Acadians themselves 
perceived it as a move from one portion of the British province to another. In 
the .Madawaska Territory, tlie .Acadians, prouu'secl titles to land along the St. John 
River, Hnalh received diem in 1790. 



THE FRENCH.CAXADIAN,S 

On 2:") September I7(iO, Benjamin Franklin's Prn/i^ylvnnia (inzrttr praised "the 
glorious news of the Reduction of .Montreal by General Amherst."*- A I)roailsicle 
printed in Boston in tliesanie year reflected the mood of the victors; 



11. Thoniiis .Alheil. Hi.stoirt' du Mti({n:ra\kfi K^nehcc: IiiijJi iinci ic I- nuitisraiiic Missionnairc, 
1920). p, 85. 

lli. Francis Ci. Walcu, • Cclcbraiioiis f»f \'ict(>rv ConUin't Hide Piohhiiis." lUiuirnr IJaih Xews 
(April 1975). 
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Northeast Conference 
ClANADA SUBJECTED 
A New Song 



The Savages lay down their Arms. 
The French do cease lo raise Alarms. 
Now Canada is fallen down 
Before die Troops of GEORGE'S Crown. 

Great was ihe Day of our Success, 
When Heav'n our Hosts was pleas'd lo 
bless 

When proud Quebec and Montreal.^ 
\ Prey to English Troops did fall. 



Behold ihe bloody Sons of Gaul! 
Rejoice wiih Trembling at iheir Fall. 
The Blood which cruelly they shed 
Has falTn on iheir own guiliy Heads. 



Ye holy Prophets now rejoice, 
.And ye GOD's Saints diai liearhis Voice; 
Because ihe Lord haUi saved you 
Prom Insults of ihe Popish Crew. 

With liiem was found ihe Blood of Slain, 
.•\nd o\\ rheir robes there was a Stain: 
They drunken were wiih Christian Blood, 
Which flowed down like as a Flood. 

Hail, happy Day!— the blushing Morn 
With Pleasure may our Souls adorn, 
\Vheii proud Montreal became a Prey 
We'll ever bless tlie glorious Day! 

The Time will come, when Pope and Fry'r 
Shall both be roasted in the Fire; 
When the proud Antichristiaii Whore 
Will sink, and never arise more.*^ 



In the context of the brutality displayed during the French and Indian War (1756- 
63), the broadside came as no shoc k to the contemporary colonial reader. 

The Treaty of Paris in 1763 gnve Great Britain all of Canada and North Amer- 
ica east of the Mississippi, thus eliminating effective French power in the region. 
However, neither the British nor, the colonists could foresee the struggle that 
would enipt in less than fifteen years. The end of French power woidd lessen 
colonial dependence on the British for protection. The war years had encouraged 
much thinking about colonial policy, resulting in stricter enforcement of trade 
regulations, tighter customs administration, and stronger supervision of the col- 
onies. New taxation policies increased tlie indignation of the colonists, who turned 
to their former French-Canadian foes in their strtiggle for independence. 

In 1764 many migrants from the former French colony settled in Massachusetts. 
Between 1775 and 1783, an even larger lunuber settled throughout the northeast- 
ern region: many of them joined Wa.shington's army. Several hundred of them 
took part in the .Arnold-Montgomery expedition against Quebec — their former 
homeland, now under British rtde — and a company of stich soldiers, under the 
leadership of Captain Clement Gosselin, disiingui.shed themselves at Yorktown.*** 

Following the .\merican Revolution, many of these soldiers received tracts of 
land along Lake Champlain in New York. In 1811. John Gilmary Sliea reported 
that this first French-Canadian colony in New England was requesting a perma- 
nent priest for its mission. One of the first French-Canadians to immigrate to 



13. Reprinted in Bangor Daily Xews (.May 1975). 

M. Alexiindrc Goulct, Cue Xoiivelh France en Sonvclle-Angleterre (Paris: Libra iric dc Juris- 
prudence Ancicnnc ct Modernc, 1934). 
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Woon.suckci, Rhode Islaiul, \\;is KiaiiaMs IVoiilx in ISIf); ilic fiisi to sclilc in 
WorccJiicr, Massndiusciis, in 1 S2(), w as Ciharles Ikiioit.^'' 

Many of ihc estiniaicd lOO.OOO rirm li-Caiiatlians wlio cinigraictl to ilic Vniied 
Suaes ijcloic 18:>i may not have been willin;^ to hvc nmlcM' Hriiish rule. What is 
ccrlaiii is ihai ilicir immljci loniinnuil to iiuicasc for ccoiioinic reasons, e.g., crop 
faihircs aiul ovcrjjopulaial '.scij^nciincs*^*' along ilie St. Lawrence River. 

By the enil of the Civil- War. one ol" ilie ironies of hisiory had become obvious 
to Shea wlien he wrote: 

.ML'imuhilc, Catholic (Krcmli) Canatia is sciithiig her Ciatliolic sons, her priests, her 
ik-voted Sistcrliootl. imo tliis nuiimy. Ncu- Knghmcl. uhicli sought with such rabid hate 
to crusli Canada and Cianaih'an C:itlujhcii\ . iiow sees her towns swarm with Canadian 
Catholics, uitli iliurthes and convcms. Did the L-arlv Cottons, and .Mathers, and Endi- 
coiis. and Wintlnops, lvlt ilrcani of sucli a rLsuh? Did they h)rcsee that when their stern 
unchristian Calvinism h.id givL-n phice lo rnitarianisni there would be seventy thousand 
Canadian Catlioiics in .M;issatliusetts, tliirteen thousand in New Hampshire, more than 
twice as many in New Hampsliire Crants. ten tiiousand in Rhode Island, and as nianv in 
Connecticut, and tWL-nty-six tiiousand in the ih'strict of .Maine, living their Canadian life, 
widi church, and priest, and nun, reproducing thai hated province on that New Knglaiid 
soil, whith they soughi to separate b\ a wall of fire from ah tlissent? Catholics of mlier 
lanils there would he, in their eyes, had enough: the despised hish Catholics had, very 
bati: horrible enough: but nothing, we think, would have curdled the blood of those 
New Kngland worthies of the early part of the last century, more than the mere suggestion 
ol the possihility that the day would omie when one iiimdred and fiTty thousand Cana- 
dian Catholies would quietly seat themselves on the sacred soil (. New England.^ ' 

Beset with ilecliiiiiig proiliiciivity, Quebec in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries was tinable to support its rapiilly expantling population. New England 
laciory towns were near and offered employment opportunities. The greatest 
enngration. begun witli ilie Civil War, ended with World W^ar I. It has been esti- 
niated that by l^iOO, 573,000 Krencli-Canadians had estal)li.shed permanent resi- 
dence in New Englanil.'^ 

Kranco-.\niericans were, in some cases, in the majority in certain localities. The 
Cniietl States census lor H)0{), ior iiisiaiue. li.stetl the following Franco-.Anierican 
percentages of the total population: 



Jewitt City, Conn. 66% Spencer, Mass. 52% 

Dam'elson, Comi. 61% Old Town, Me. 52% 

Wooiisocket. R.r. 60% Lewiston, .Me. 46% 

Southhridge, .Mass. 60% Waterville. .Me. 45%, 

Hrunswick, Me. 51% .Manchester. N.H. 40% 



ITj. Ibid. 

10. Land grants f^ivtu to some Frtnch tolonlal st-ttlcrs usiully for the purpose of fanniiiR; many 
were on the !)anks of tfu- Saiin hawicnce River near ihe citv of QuL-bec. 

17. Brothers of the Cihrisiian Schools. I.t wunis iu Ilufrlish (I87-i). pp. >n M2. 

18. Ralpli I). \ ic('ro. ■"Innnigration of Vwmh CJanadians to Ntw England. 18IO>li)00; .X Gto- 
graphical Analysis.- Diss. Wisconsin lOfiS. p. 275. Tahic 17. Present-day popnlation is estimated 
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Ahom ilic mm of tin* century. Krciuli-CMiiatliaii iininigrant.s in New England 
I)ri;aii lo refer ti) liieurselves as Trant D'Anierieans. l^lie desionaiion meant iliat 
ihey were Aiiieri( ans. k)yal lo liieir nioiiier uini^ue. 'I'liis is siili ihe name j)rercrretl 
by nicnihers ol i(ie nnnip, in spile ol' ihe laei iliai ii does noi si)ec:ily French- 
Canadian l)irili or desceni, Roman CaiiioHc iaidi. and residence in New England. 
'I'niil ilie l!):i()s, die icxiiie iiulusiry lioniinaictl many iioriheasiern ciiies anil 
louns, and nioM rranco-Amerieans worked in die nn'ils. Hunore Beaui^ramr.s 
Jrafinr la lifrusvy ilie lirsi Kranro-Ameriean novel. dej)iris a lypical siinaiion. 
Scvrmeen yrar old Michel I)iij)uis preiedes his family lo Fall River and works in 
ilie sj)inniu.^ room of die Graniie Mill, jobs anil lod^i-ing in one of ihe company 
houses are sci ured in advance for ihe resi of ihe laniily. l lie father finds employ- 
nieiii unloadin.^ lOiion hales; afier an appreiiiiceship lasliii,^ one monih, nvo 
iiau<;liiers. a.i^cil lifieen and iliirieen. work in die \veavin<>- room. Three younger 
children. Mj^ed iwclve, leii. and ei,i;hi. aiiend school lor iweniy weeks, as rei[uireil 
l)v siaie law. ami ihcn join iheir sisiers in llie weaving room. The heroine, an 
orphan who has accomj)aiiieil ilie Dupnis family lo Fall River, is chosen lo oper- 
ate a new lyj)e of iiiaciiine. considered lo be very demanding work. She is, conse- 
qnenlly, bciicr jxiid. 

Workers were generally segregated by sex and sonieiimes even by naiionality. 
According lo Hcaugrand, Franco-.Ainerican women were particularly skilled in 
carding, sjjooling. and weav ing. 

Work in textile mills was monoionous and debilitating. Many workers left be- 
cause of excessive dust and noise. Even Heaugrauil. one of the indtistry's most 
enihusiasiie propagandists, conceded that it was sometimes diflictdt to breatlie 
anil that many felt sick, tired, and unhappy. Machines were relentless taskmasters. 
However, the slavery of the mills was soon forgotten, he said, when payday arrived. 

Early textile mills were firetraps; the climax of Jratmc la Filruse is a confiagra- 
lion which takes the lives of twenty-three persons and causes serious injury to 
ihiny six more trapped on the sixth floor of the Granite .Mill. 1 he author is quick 
to [)oiui out that fire escapes were innneiliately installed by the owner. (However, 
a rej)ori dated 188(i noted that suili safety devires were still not the rule in textile 
mills.) 

In HIOO at least one-third of the New Enghind textile ^vorkers ^vere Franco- 
Americans. In New llamj3shire. they exceeded percent and in Maine were 
nearly 1*) percent. Half the workers of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company in 
.Manchester, New Hampshire, once the largest textile mill in the world, were 
Franio-Americans. This figure remained constant umil the company shut clown 
in H):^"). In that year, more than 17,000 persons— about half of them female— were 
employed by the mill.-" 



at 1.:. inillioii by AiU)1])1il' RoIkmi and riumias bandiv. 'Mniioiiv. I.rs C:allu)liqlR*s Aincri- 
caiMs (Ic lAiu^uc riati(.:iist: rii \()UvclIt-Aii.i;Utt' ru/' in .\oitr I'ic frauro-ttmcricaine (Boston: 
CoMiitc d'oricntaiion franio-ainL'rirainc. I^^- 
, /9. rail Rivrr. Mass.: 1878. 

20. Daniel Crcamrr and Cliaiks \\\ Cioultcr. I.ahni and ihc ShuhDou u of ihe Awoskratr Tex- 
lilr Milh vpl. .W'w \ink\ Arn.> and Tlii' .\iav Voik Tinu's. 1071), pp. 01^-70. 330, Table C;.6. 
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Rclii»i()ii ;mc! l;iiiji;ua<»c, alonu with a sncjiij; work cihir, were the mainstays oi 
Fiaiuo'Amci icaiis in ilic Nonlicasi, (ioot! tiu/ciisliip was also sticssccl. Civic 
leaders — Iroin Keiilinaiul (ia,i;non in the ISTO'sant! I88()'s ihrouoh Louis«Piiilippe 
(iat»ne in ilie HMO's anil ll)r)()*s — uri«ecl rianco-Anieiicans to heconie naturalized 
am! to exercise their ri«»ht to vote. Many localities eleeted Kraneo^ American alder- 
men. staie representatives, and senators, bej^innin.i* with Charles Fontaine of Wi- 
nooski. X'ermont. who was elected State Representative in 187-1. 1'he .State oi Rhode 
Island has had Ne\eral I-'ranco-American ,no\ernors, United States Representatives, 
and a I' niied States Senator. 

THE HAITIANS 

Haiti occupies the center of the .Vntilles, sm-rounded by Puerto Rico to the cast, 
Cuha to the northwest, and Jamaica to the southwest. Before its discovery hy 
(Christopher Cohnnhus, Haiti, 'The Land ol Mountains,' included five kingdoms: 
l.e Marieu, l.e Ma,i^ela. Lc /aragua, Le Maguane. and Le Hi<^ucy.~^ Basic econom- 
ic needs were met hy larmin^i^ and fishing. Scjcial activities included poetry, danc- 
ing, singing, and hato.'i. a sport companihk to soccer. Voodoo and the worship of 
the sun. moon, or animals were religious rituals. 

On :> December 1 192. the feast of Saim Nicholas, Colnmhus landed in Haiti. 
He renamed the island Hispaniola and its inhabitants Indians. The Spaniards 
became absolute rulers. Hungry lor gold and using the natives as laborers, the 
concpierors suijjected the Indians to e.vtreme cruelty, leading to their almost total 
disappearance. They were replaced by Alrican Blacks called Negriers, The new 
arrivals ^vere sold at La Traiii* dcs Koirs (The Black Trade). 

French F"'li bustiers and Buceaneers.-- robbing Spani,sh ships, established them- 
selves on the western half of the island in 1G25 and renamed the region Saint- 
Domingue. I'he new settlers became rich through trade in sugar, coilee, cocoa, 
cotton, and indigo. 

I'he slave trade continued during the French occupation, and in spite of Lc 
Code Soir of Louis XIV (1G(>.')) slaves were still nn'streated. Three populations 
gradually emerged: white, enfranchised slaves, and slaves.--* On 8 March 1790, the 
French National .\ssenibly granted the rights of citizens to all enfranchised slaves, 
'I'he application of this revolutionary principle was difFicult against the back- 
ground of colonial authority and traditions, and a struggle for political and social 
rights of all Blacks on the island was soon being waged. The deaths of such leaders 
as Vincent Oge, Jean-Baptiste Chavanne, and Boukman did not discourage the 
newly-liberated citizens. In 1793. Sonthonax, on his own audiority, proclaimed 
the emancipation of the slaves in the north, west, and south of the island."* 

21. A kingdom was called cacicai and its chieftain wiisa cnriquf. 

22. I-Iil)Usticrs ucrc Kicnch piraics who aiUickt-d mainly Spanish ships. Biictanccrs (Boucanlcrs) 
lived hy hunting and were so called h oca use they smoked iheir venison. 

23. Former slaves and free nudatocs were called enfranchised slaves. 

24. Civil commissioners uurc sent from Krantc lo Saint-Oomingiie periodically to deal with such 
problems as English intrusion, slavery, or conuol of guerilla warfare. Sonthonax was such a com- 
missioner, While he eniatuipatcd the Blacks, ii was onlv to snl)jugaie tliem to French ride, Tons- 
saint wanted the emancipation of Blacks Under l)Iack rule. 
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To many observers, the existence of the deep ihnic pride of the 'new* Amer- 
icans noiv phiys a relatively significant role in s ii)ing our current society. These 
o^roujis iiave been able to maintain separate, distinctive traditions within Amer- 
ica that are still identifiable. Despite the dominant tradition established early by 
.Aii<^lo-.Ainericans and Northern Euroi)eans. .hese *new' innnigraiits are ch al- 
ien s^ing the use of Eni^lish to th total exclusion of other languages. There are 
demands for niodificaiion of soi.ie of the established political, legal, and cultural 
institutions. Ethnic groups also fic([uently constitute social action groups, people 
Ijanded together to fight .*'or causes of the group, be it abolition of discrimination 
in housing and jobsT or better schools. 

Tiiis cidtuialh *|jluialistic view of .American society is perhaps today far more 
valid tiian the 'melting pot' and Anglo-conformity theories. Race and religion 
particulaily are two elements which deteiniine to whicii group a person belongs. 
If America had really 'melted.' these woidd be uniini)ortant factors in .American 
life. However, they are exticmely vital in the political, economic, and social life 
of many. Despite the jjassai^e of time and the'recognition that some newer Amer- 
icans will indeed 'melt' into tlie dominant culture of American society, we must 
recogni/e those individuals and groups wlio remain closely tied to their roots. We 
must also recogni/e that pride in the newcomer's ethnicity expands to a recogni- 
tion of his imicpie contributions to his immediate community and to the total 
of .American society. 



The French-Speaking 



One of the o!)vious fea lines of cultural jj jural ism in the United States is the 
diversity of its poi)idation as reflected in census reix)rts. Tiiat diversity may be 
measured by country of origin, racial cliaracteristics, religious affiliations, lan- 
guages spoken, or surnames. Wliile no individual statistic gives a complete descrij)- 
tion of a single grouj). it does provide information for the study of sonje cliaracter- 
istics of that group. 

Table 1 illu.<trates tlie mmil)er of French-mother-tongue speakers in selected 
states in 1970. Tlie figures do not. however, distinguish between su!)gi*oups or tell 
us rmything about non-FrencIi-speaking |jcrsons who belong to the same cultural 
|)opuhition, I'his disparity is striking if the aI)ove figures are compared to the 
1973 U.S. Bureau of the Census report of .5.5 million Americans of French descent. 

•Americans of French descent, like Americans of other ethnic groups, have con- 
tributed to America's pluralism l)y virtue of their geographical environment and 
cultural experiences in the .American expeiiment. Thus. Frencii Muguenots set- 
tling in Maryland and French Catholics settling in Acadia are identified as differ- 
ent from the English colonists of Jamestown and the Pilgrims of Plymouth. Geo- 
grapiiic origin and native language are tiie distinguisiiing features which tlilfer- 
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TABLE 1 

Percent French Mother Tongue Population for Selected 
States: 1970 U.S. Census 



Area 



Total 
Population 



Fr. Mo. 
Tongue 



%Fr. Mo.. 
Tongue 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Louisiana 

New York 

New Jersev 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

California 

United States 



3,031 ,705 
3,640,442 
18,236,882 
^ 7,168,143 
11,793,864 
3,922,291 
4,648,478 
19,957,304 
203.210,158 



5,688,903 
948,844 



993,663 
737,681 
444,330 



2,598,408 



141,489 
1 12,278 
42,193 
367,194 
101,270 
142,118 
572,262 
208,801 
44,445 
33,723 
22,072 
22,693 
200,784 



14.2 
15.2 
9.5 
6.4 
10.7 
4.7 
15.4 
1.1 
.6 
.3 
.6 
.5 
1.0 
1.3 



cnti.'Uc ilic I wo (hisicrs. Mowcvcr, in the ajnte.xi of iclii^ions bcliel. t!ie groups 
arc fnigincntccl into lour subcultural entities: Hu*;uenot, Catholic, Puritan, and 
Clunch ol Jin.t^lancl. 

If need for harmonious coexistence increases siniihn'iiies between groups and 
su])-«;roups, it also erodes dillerences. The changes are accelerated by such con- 
ditions as time, jjro.xiniity, similarity. of perceptions, and niV'^V''*^ ti'ust. Exiled, 
persecuted by his c<nnitrynien, isolated In* Colonial e^fnOMences, and outnumbered 
by English settlers, ilie French Huguenot, for inst.tnce, soon ojjted to s^peak En- 
glish. On the otiicr hand, in spite of their ]n-o\.imity to Kritish Ma! ejects and at 
the same j^eriod of time, the Acadians managed i.rL) m^n'niaiu ihcir French lariiguage 
and customs. Hieir jiroximity to the French-speakers ol Quebec, their emignation 
by choice, and their vocational interest in farmiiaig were die major tattors slonving 
assimilation. 

Some asjjects of cultural pluralism cannot be c|iuaniiried oi distingnislied accord- 
ing to linguistic or religious dillerences. The Haitian indej^endence expernnent, 
for examjjle, has brought out the best and the worst v>\\\\ regard to racial eci^nahty. 

Haiti was once the riciiesL colonial territory in North .\merica. Its BK-^vks have 
known aljjcct jjoverty and personal humiliation since \'M>\. ^ his silxiation has 
been fostered by a segmented society m'arked by the contrasting lite styles of an 
elilpclassand peasant masses. . ^ - ' ^ 

Despite a policy of conciliation and respect for tlie i ights of smaller nations 
during the .American occupation of Haiti (191.5-31), American racial and cul- 
tural antagonisms rentlered these sentiments irrelevant. Racist stereotypes, a belief 
in Haitian inferiorin, the use of 'force-laljor corvee,**' and a materialistic orienta- 

3. Vhv 'ioxLc Xuhox torvt't-* icfrirt-d to iiKindaLory labor (construction or l:irniiiig) done by non- 
volunit'cr rccnjiLs for lilllc pay. 
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lion, were tlie realities, lii iiis study of tiiis period, Hans Sdimidt sHnini:irt/ed the 
Anieritan-Haitiaii relationship: 

In sum, the occupation of Haiti was both a logical extension of America's 
quest for empire and a clear cxainpie of niuny of ihe contradiciions involved in iliat quest 
for empire. These con ir.iditi ions were f)y no means successfully resolved in Haiti — 
indeed, ilie conflicts between American racisnyaiid ratioiial progrcssivisni, between deni- 

.ocratic egalitarianisnV aiid hiiliiarv conquest, and l)etwccn nn'ssionary zeal and economic 

exploitation were, in some ways, exacerbated.* 

This cidtiiral backgronnd to the recent Haitian immigration to New York and 
Eoston since 1959 is in niarkcd contrast with that of the French immigrants from 
France. By 18.S0 the French Hiignenots weie considered old-stock Americans. 
Many French soldiers also settled in tiie colonics aftci* the .Amei ican Re\oltition, 
bringing their diveise ideologies, style of architecture, writers, lawyers, teachers, 
and laborers. 

Reading the ads in Hurley's U.S. Centennial Gazetteer and Guide/* for instance, 
one finds French- American leakers, silversmiths, jjrinters, and storeowners in 
Philadelijhia. The achie\ements of Peter Faneiiil in philanthroin", John James 
.A.ucluhon in art, Pierre Etienne Ditponceau in law, Pierre Samuel Dujjont in jjoli- 
tics, and Rene Jules Did^as in medicine, reflect the plitrality of cultural vahies and 
con t rib lit ions which became our heritage. 

Because the French-sjjeaking .Acadian and (Canadian migrants have attracted 
relati\ely little notice* two case sttidies of their sej^arate e\olution are presented. 
The first explores the .Acadians' frustrations in trying to establish a permanent 
settlement in the Northeast; the second describes life in Pet its Canada. 

ACADIANS: A STRUGGLE FOR LAND 

For generations, wherever he lived, tlie Acadian has been considered a squatter. 
Througiiout the entire Acadian exjjerience, from the original settlement in 
North America in 1604 to the defining of the international boundary between 
.Maine and New Bi .iswick in 1842, tiie influence of institutions on the Acadian 
w*is at best sporadic. 

The Catholic church, the most important inlluence on the French, experi- 
enced extended periods when it coidd provide neither missionaries nor direct 
impact on the isolated, pioneer, woodland settler. Especially in the years from 
1713 to 1785, the number of French missionaries allowed into Nova Scotia was 
determined by British secidar agencies. 

At other times, the role of the British government coidd be ignored; the isola- 
tion of the settlers provided a buffer from direct government. Between 17.55 and 
1817 thei e were virtually no schools in the areas of Acadian settlement. Thus, in- 

I. The Vuiied Siaiei Ocrupalion of Haiti, /^/i-ZP^-/ (Railway, N.J.: Quirln & Boden, 1971). 
5. Charles H. Kidtlcr, cd. (Philadelphia: S.W. Hurlcv. 1876). 
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stitiitionali/aiion ol tlie Aaulinn was remote and unknown. The laniily jjiovecl 
10 be tiic uucca si no .support oi Acadian struj^^lcs. 

In 1785. because of Loyalists claims to their land, iorty .\cadian lamilies mi- 
grated from Fredericton. New Brimswick, to tlie .Madawaska Territory under 
tlie leadership of Joseph Daigle. Ii^w^o^uld be nearly one hundred years before any 
.....formal institmionali/aiion of the jjeoi)le would occur in the new settlement. The 
United State-antl, H^^^^^^^^ would have to fniali/e tlie Ijoundary settlement between 
\ew Brunswick and .Vni'intv-and. m^^^ land ownership \Vould have to be 

regulated. Even the vested interests of riiinber baroj,is and railroad owners would 
take precedence over the miininal echicational and econoinic.neecls of the new- 
comers. From jjawns of rival colonial powers, the Acadians had become ]jawns of 
two neighboring governments. 

Boundary Dispute. .St. Basile. where Joseph Daigle and other Acadians set- 
tled, was located in the Madawaska Territory. I'he region, through which 
the St. Joiin River Hows, was in the middle of a larger territory extending from 
the Quebec border to .\Ioncton. New Brimswick. and to Houlton, Maine. Because 
of ambiguities in the Versailles Treaty of I7.S3. both Great Britain and the United 
States were able to claim tlie territory. 

The .\cadians received their land concessions fiom the British in the central 
pait of the disputed region in 1790. But lor fifty-two years, while London and 
Washington, D,C.. exercised their individual authority, and Augusta, Maine, and 
Fredericton. N'ew Briuiswick. extended their spheres of influence toward the 
unsettled border, the neutral .Acad ian remained uncertain of his citizenship and 
the legality of his land claim. 

Thomas Albert, in his Histnirc du Madaioaska*' has written of the main inci- 
dents of tlie dispute, including an imsuccessfid boundary arbitration by King 
William of the Netherlands, mnisnal legislation passed to incorporate a part of 
the Nfadawaska Territory into the State of .Maine, the Bloodless Aroostook War, 
and the Webster-.\shburton Treaty of 1S42 whicli brought the issue to a close. 

The residts of the dispute for close to 2.000 Acadians were a change in citizen- 
ship from Britisli to American, tlie regulation of theii* land claim, and the organi- 
zation of a local government. 

The Lumber Barons. Another source of uneasiness for tlie Acadians in their 
quest lor permanent land w:is the British and American lumbering interests dur- 
ing the period of the boimdary dispute. One historian described the situation in 
this fashion: 

Some claim ihui ihirst for .i;<>]'l — /iuri smrn ftimrs — inni covctoiisness of the wealth of 
the Yukon has Ijcen the cause of the disputes between England and the United States 
concerning the frontiers of Alaska. We could say :is nuith of liie (juesiion of the frontiers 



0. fQiic[)c( : IinpriincriL* Fninciscainc Mis>i(innaire, H)2()),p. 85. 
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IxMWccii New Brunswick and ilic Siatt* of Malnu, wiih the tliflcrcncc ilint ilic clispiuc 
was not ;ii)oin ore hut ;»hont ihu cxicnsiM* antl rich forests of pines of the valley of the 
St. John River and its upper irihniariLS. 

^Profiling by the ahscnce of jurisdiction in the li«^itions territory, specuhitors. from 
everywhere and of all stamps invadetl I his extensive domain of forests. They indulged in 
11 real destruction of these giant pines which dicy then iloatetl to the sawmills of the 
maritime yards. 

The province of New Brunswick, whit h Initl colon i/cd a part of this domain after the 
War of Imlepentlence, soon perceived that the young State of Maine claimed absolute 
right to the territory antl especially the exclusive right to the Idling of trees." 

By 1831, the State t)f Maine. ea*i;er to picss its claim on the Madawaska Terri- 
tory, sectnetl the passage of law incorporating this region into a ttjwnship larger 
than ail of Rhode Island. The legislation was largely stipported Ijy 'lumber barons,' 
who were more interested in the revenue from the timberlands than in the wcUare 
of the Acadian inhabitants. 

For nearly three years (1839-12), the isstie brotigbt the rival governments to 
the brink of war. Both Ics built defenses, stich as the blockhotise in Fort Kent, 
.Maine, in preparation lor a confrontation. The Acadians' historical position of 
neutiality was tested as factions formed on both sides of the St. John River. Po- 
litical negotiations between Daniel Webster and Lord Ashbtnton, rather than 
gims, settled the clisptite. The ambigtiities of borders, hrotiglu about by ambitious 
Itnnhcring interests, were resolved more than fifty years after the American Revo- 
Itition had been won. For two generations, the land claims of the Acadians had 
jeopardized their peaceful existence. ^ 

Tile Railroad Companies. The first matter that needed regtilation after the 
sigin'ng of the botnulary treaty was that of land ownership. The states of Ahtine 
and .Vlassachtisetts sent connnissions to grant land titles to holders and claimants. 
The land registrars were followed by James C. Madigan, whose task was also to 
adviNC the local poptilace on the oi gani/ation of local governments. 

Ironically, the last major threat to Acadian land rights occmred a hundred 
years ago, when the country was in the process of celebrating its Centennial. In 
tlie 18 l()*s and it had been the practice that, if a man moved into an unsettled 
part of the state, stating his claim and meeting certain settlement recitiirements, 
e.g., donating his labor in constructing roads on his land, he would be gi'anted the 
lot he had chosen. Uidorttmately for some illiterate and tnischooled Acadians, not 
all deeds and papers \\'ere dtdy processed: 

During the cotnse of the Civil War. priorities changed. The northern timber- 
lands became a sotu'ce of revenue to underwrite the growth of the railroad in- 
dtistry. This war raised t|uestions of frontier defenses; it was decided that rail 
lines extended to the far reaches of Maine wotdd be the most effective means of 
defending the state's border. Troops could be moved by rail to any part of the 
state which needed them if railroads cotild reach all areas. 



7, Ibid, 
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(l.ni-CT of cviaio... "Ol(lnl.^s. .,„cl the Ac.uh.-.ns were once :.g,in in 

l.on,.. M-nce i c ; their 

tliehuvonthdr sicle '"^^^^•^■^ '«78 the Acadi.ms finally had 

in oise uficr (-Kf' diu hu, ti. "leisure. The courts, Iiowcvcr, 

l.a<i o«,x.ric.„r,.-d life- on A„,m„,„ tens ' ""' 

FRANCO AMERICANS: LITTLE CANADAS 

c.un.c,,c..,c,,„„K;t;;;;'::,:;;:':;zre':;r:rur^^ 

Manco-Anieiican life was ii.s.iallv ,,ut austere On Su„'i.„., • • ... 
relatives, and familv otuin^s were freawe n 1 '>-'encls and 

social chd. ; -''---^ occt,,ieci tnudv,tit.e; 

sored echu a ion- nd e r r' ' -""^""^'^ ^^"''^ -'"'"^ ^Pon- 

bel . d:;::tf;:£:3'"''"fV;-' I--- organisation, .ntual 

".-c their ap^rr'T^e'^T r 

French-Canadian holifl-M- ■ , , ' ' Jolin the Baptist, the 
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Fn-laiul. and several tcmmuii-.nies in uppei Ne 'loik Mate u ' 
S eve . onlv linntecl areas ucs. c.l the lUulson R.ver are >uvohecl ^ ^ 
in; of Fra.uo-A.neric ans is .oncen.ratcd in nteclinm-suecl cu.es and small to. ns, 

TABLE 2 

Franco-American Concemr^onsJnJ^England 

— - C/f/es and Towns 



u\„t'te Adams, North Adams, and Pittsfield 

Berkshire County, Massachusetts Moan 

Fitchburg, Gardner. Leominster. Marlborough. 
The Blackstone Valley Spencer and Worcester. Mass.; Central Falls. 

Pawtucket. Providence, Warren. West Warwick, and 

Woonsocket, R.I. 

Cambridge. Lynn, and Salem. Mass. 
The Boston Area „ , 

Chicopee Holyoke. Northampton. Palmer. Spring- 
central Massachusetts field, and Ware 

Central New Hampshire Berlin 

central southwestern Connecticut Hartford and Waterbury 

^ , „ Haverhill. Lawrence, and Lowell. Mass.; Manchester 

The Merr.mack Valley and Nashua. N.H. 

Danietson. Jewitt City. Plainfield. Putnam. Taf t- 
The Quinebaug Valley viUe.and Willimantic. Conn.: Southbridge and 

Webster. Mass. 

Biddeford-Saco. Brunswick. Lewiston-Auburn. Old 
Southwestern Maine ^^^^^ Watervllle; Somersworth. N.H. 

Brockton Fall River. New Bedford, and Taunton 

Southwestern Massachusetts 

Burlington. St. Albans, and Winooski 
Western Vermont — ^ 



°'Xllm^'I''ri'l'.or.;:crc toun.WI »,c rcli.l.lc g„i.lc, .o'.l.c gro„.l. ot ,1,= Franco- 

the I-'ranto-.\niericans. 

3 Ka,.h VIC...... •■. i..a.. r ......C, Can.-.cii.ns ... New K.-K-an... .8..n..000: A Geo- 

(iraphical A„alvsis,- Diss. \Visa...si., HKiS. p. 201, FiRurc 2,. 
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-•^i^hiurv:;::;::-^.:: -^r r^"' '^^"-'t- '^^'--^ i^-co.A.nerican 

tlHcc h„.ul,e.l p^siu^^u T^ ] ' ' "'^^ '""'Hlation of over 

,„,isl,es.» NoHLcst; .bout luli this nuinbcr were national 

At first. <:ertai„ hi.sl,o,,s could or would not acce.Ie to tl,e wishes nf V 
A.ncncans to form such separate parishes In V • """^ 

DanK-de-I.ourdes in J.all River \ , ' ''^"''''""•"^'-^ «f ^'ot^e- 

instail an Irish ,n or H ' ti.e hishop-s plans to 

Danielson. o . : • 7^. M "V^'T^^-'^' -ior confrontations at 

rou...H.. Of .ench ^ii:::. h^: 1 - rrue::;;: r"tr,"^'' 

cxconmuiiiicatioiis Dnrin.. il,^ ,„ • . ' '"''''ed m several 

:.Sen.ent and iTi /of , -nn.echately prece.ling ^\'orl<l ^\^.,. j. ,„an. 

controversv P • n o ..eri ' '""''T ' ^" ('". poration Sole 

clunchesandsJ s th ' ui^T'I """''■''^ ^"^"'"'^ 

out. hut the hishop-s ri'htl e Z:^^^ --»-">' -^ed 

The ParcKhinI Schools. Few of thp p m Iv iv. x • • 
-Northeast had attended school f. o -c t f^ "r"-- ""^ 

(IS75) and Baltimore HSSnn ,1 r , , ^"J"""^'' Rome 

convi tion that t Ic '.e. en ir """"'^ ^'^""■^ tl'c 

".orals, I-Va.. lAL.Hc " " ""■"^'^ -<1 

schools. I'-"- ."..ned.ately set ahout huilding parochial 

I- n 'anent schools F^c ' , ""'"^ """^ 

River in 877 and h. \ . " Z , ' ""^ J— ^^-T located in Fall 
X..;estahlishedthe :s:;-:-^:.^^^^^^^^^^^^ >e^-. 

'l^'v. It was soon evident th- l' "'V ', '"^"-t'^io" ior half the 

to he n.ai.uaine I • i ' /. 'T' -'-ol if it was 

<0. RobcT, R,„„i,u, - " furred to as :, .,c,,;,...rial pan.sl,.- 

<rAnuVKp,c^ia.8).pp;2;,H..,; :;.^t, i;;r-' '•'"'■■■"■^"^ ■■^•■"•... J-n.Bap.is.c 

wick in 1887. • I)iii>?n:iMlt and scvcn.I assistanrs at Bruns- 
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1911) velieious connmmuics niaiiitainccl liaiuo.vi ir,..,,ico- 
3 a-acl.ers and en.ollecl 8S.007 suulents. Tl.is ,.>och,>ous elfou sa^e l.anco 
American cultiuu its ,.resunt-clay fonu a>ul sulxsumcc. 

mmmmm 

worked out durius tl.c u.netccuth ui > ... ' ....j^^^io.. The speech 

c„„cc„, tor corrca p.onuncia.io,,. ■"7"'"'''''> ■ ' i „l,,c,,cJ a».e- 

Frciicli has narrowetl soincwluit. . r r- i-.;,, rr^-nrh Re- 

schoolchildren today. 
Society Su.nbcr 12 (C;rccn.sl,oro. N.C/. An.cvcan D.alcct Soc.ctv. lOJO). 
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kccpin.u; a dose wiitcli on her Lliiklrc-n. LMiloiring discipline, and setting bedtimes. 
The parish priest reinforced parental authority from the pnlpit. Child hiboi- was 
not iinconnnon. even after laws were passed banning tlie practice. Tlirifty fami- 
lies accumulated savings toward the pmchase of a farm when the family rctin-ned 
to Canada. As more and more I-Vciidi Canadians deddcd to become permanent 
residents of .New Englaiul, this money made the transition to a better life possible. 
However, for many, such plans never materiah'/ed. and ramilics were trapped in 
a slum. 



Evolution of Living anil Working Conditions. Jmmigration. whidi had led to 
the foundation of parish after parish in New England, tapered oil'. Henceforth, 
pastors would be less concerned with problems of gnowth than with changing val- 
ues :md intermarriage. Intensive campaigns on the part of local and national 
groups seeking to •.-Vmericani/c' innnigrants were resisted l)y most ethin'c orgam'za- 
tions. In the iSSO's. Franco-Americans had successfully staved off ellorts to°make 
public scliool atfendame mandatory and to elinn'nate foreign languages as a 
medium of instruction. Further battles were fought in the years innnediately 
following World War J. Officials in l.'Union Saint- Jean-Baptiste d'Americpic 
played a major role in this struggle. 

In 19LM. a bitter campaign against diocesan fimd raising erupted in the columns 
of the Woonsocket. Rlunle Island. French-language weekly newspaper Im Senti- 
rctiic. Parishioners in that state were the ones most affected, but many others 
throughout New England became involved. T\\q Franco-American clergy split 
over this issue, and the group's two most influential fraternal societies opcidy 
warred against each other. The crisis came to a Iiead when die Bisliop of Provi- 
dence banned the newspaper and exconininnicated sixty-five Franco-American 
leaders who had opposed hini. In less than a year, everyone concerned had been 
absolved, but the incident left a scar for many Franco-Americans. The inherent 
defect in tlie notion tliat faitji and hnigna.^e are indivisible had been revealed. 
.\Iosr Franco-Americans concluded tliat a policy of no compromise in this regard 
tended to nndernunc diinch authority. 

At the same time, working conditions in the textile mills began to undergo 
important clianges. I'lic approadiing (Icpression. the competition of southern 
factorips, and other economic factors occasioned a sharp d'eclinc in textile pro- 
duction. Strikes and the depression reduced employment in the textile mills of the 
region, most of whidi eventually closed permatiently. Seventeen of these mills 
employed 57..") percent of the labor force. In Vm. more than 2.5 percent of. 
Cliicopce's population was on relief.^'' 

From 1920 to 19^0. for instance. K^.f) percent of Mandie.stcr'.s population mi- 
grated. However, textile workers were not strongly represented in this group, 
since em|>loynient o|)portnnitics were not significantly i^etter in other New En- 

ir». K.Hlicrinc Dii VrC- I.iMUpkiii. Shut (hums in thr Contitrticut Vallry: A Siudy of Worker Dis* 
tihicemrut in tht' Small ludinirinl Cnnnfn.nitw Smith CoIU-rl- SUulirs in Ilistorv VoIimiL' 19. 
Numl)crs 3-4 (Nortliiiiiipton. .\IiLss.: 11)3 !). ir,9. Taliji.' 108. Tablt? 1 1. 
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gland towns. FrancxKAnierican nn'graiion dmin.^ the dcjircssion iisnally involved 
shori-disiante moves, since individuals were leliiciani to settle in a coninumiiy 
without comi^itriots. Thns. while some etiinic patterns tended to break tip in 
the 1930's, tliis was not the case for most Kranco%\mericuns, 

Prior to World War 1, the majority ol Franco-Americans were classed by census- 
takers as -semiskilled workers in maniilacttn-in-/ 'skilled workers and foremen/ 
•factory and constrnction laborers/ and 'other laborers.* However, from the out- 
set, manv Franco-Americans, notably in northern Maine and Vermont, were en- 
ua.jiecl in farmino. while others were professionals, owned and manaj-ed small 
businesses, worked as clerks, and salesmen, etc. 

Like otiicr iinminrants and tlieir cluldren. a substantial number of French- 
Canadians were soon aljle to improve their position in American society. 'Getting 
ahead' meant greater secmity. higher status, and more satisfying work. Increased 
contact witfi other segments' of American society, after moving to a new neigh- 
Imrhood or throiigli education, gradually led most to adopt middle-class values. 
On the otiier hand, many regarded the enuilation of such, a life style as tinning 
one's back on the grouj;. 



The GermathSpeahing 

INTRODUCTION 



In the mid-eighteenth century. Benjamin Franklin wrote with concern when 
the (;ei mans.established etiinic scliools in Pennsylvania: 

Why should the Pahitinc i)<)<>rs he MiMered to swarm into our settlements and. by herd- 
injr 'togciher. cstai>lish their language and niaiiner to die exchision of ours? They come 
in^'droves and carrv all belorc them. Few of their children in tlie country learn English; 
diev import manv books from CkTiiianv; and of die sis printing houses in die province, 
two are eniirely German, two hal^German. Iialf Kngli.sh . . . The signs in our streets have 
inscriptions in both languages and in some places ordy German. 

However. Franklin's fears that tiie German innnigrant groups woidd remain 
resistant to absorption imo the cidtine of their new homeland were unfounded. 
'I'he vast majority of these groups has been among the most rapidly acculturating 
of all inmn'grant populations. Similarly imfoinuled were his fears iliai the German 
inmiigrants rejnesented a threat to the e.visting American cidture. 

IG. Leonard Labartr, cd.. Pajwrs of Hcnj^imhi Franklin. Volume 4. July I. 1750'june 30. 1753 
(New Ilavt-n, Conn.: Vale rniversiiv I're<s. 11U)1).234. 
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wiihiii ihc l:ir.i;cr An<;h)-Ainenc:m tradition; As Clatliolics. tlicy were ouisiclcrs 
aiiion.i; the uuicli larii;cr Protestant poinilation. Within the Catholic Clun ch itself, 
iliey were also a niinurity, hecanse the basic trathtions and hierarcliical olficcs were 
determined by the innni<;ranis iVoni Irehmd. 

In reli<;ion, ol' course, the C;ernian Catholics identified with tlie Irish-Catliolic 
church in America. In lin.t'iiistii:, liturgical, and everyday cultural patterns, how- 
ever, the two nationality croups— Irish and German— chd'ered markedly. As the 
Pastoral'IUatt, published in .St. Louis for German priests, stated in 1888: "On the 
one haml we are lohl: \ou Catholics are not Ciermans. On the oilier hand we 
are tohl: ^'ou Germans are not Catholics. What we are, ihougli, no one tells us."*" 

Intermarriage. Sociologists have shown, for instance, that inmiigranis olten 
tended to marry within their own ethnic groups. Intermarriage is a starting point 
for the fusion of one ethnic: group with anoilui and for the assimilation of all 
nationalities posiijlaieil by the 'melting pot' theory. 

The residis of a sinily on this subject by Nelson and Johnson show that the 
German innnigrams were no dillerent from others.-" 'I'hey tended to marry within 
their own grouiJ, provided that the proportion of fellow nationals was over fifty 
percent of the total population in the innuechaie vicinity. Swiss, Luxeinburgers, 
and .Austrians often intermarried, though a Southern German Catholic seldom 
married a Northern Cierman Protestant. Geimans seldom married Irish, even 
though they enjoyed a connnonality of religion. Intermarriage between the 
Germau-born and those from the Sudetenland was connnon. German Mennonites 
rarely marrietl Catholic, Lutheran, or other non-Mennonite members, thereby 
preserving their culture and language the longest. Often, in i)oth large and 
medium-si/ed towns in the Midwest, a neighl>orhood remained ethnic because of 
a Catholic or Lutheran church located there. Members of that neighborhood also 
did not speak of their homes as I>eing in a nametl section of the city but as located 
within the parish boinularies. 

The German- Language in the Schools*. Recognizing that the loss of ethnicity 
often meant the loss of faith, religious leaders initiated German-language schools 
as soon as work "on the churches was completed. Their objective was to preserve 
cultinal islands within the English culttn-al sea. even if the enclave no longer 
received significant numbers of new innnigrants. 

The thrust of parochial. education in .America came through the efforts of the 



1<J. Quoied in riiilip (;ieasoti, The Cotiwrvtitive Rfforu.r). ^ South Bciul, Ind.: University of 
Noire DaiMc Press, I%8). p. 8, 

20, Lou-rv Nelson. "Iniernun riaj^e among Naiionality Groups in a Rural Area of Minncsola." 
Amrricmi Jouninl of Sorinlo^r^\ 78 (Mareli 1943). :.85.02; and espt'tially Hildegard Binder Johnson, 
"InUTMjarriages helwcen German Pioneers and Olher Nationalities in .Miiniesoia in 1800 and 1870," 
.'imcriran Journal of Sorioh^wSl (Jannarv 1!M(3^. 299-30-1. 
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Catholic Cluircli and, to a lesser extent, tlie Lutheran Church-Mi.ssonri Synod. 
Many ol the Catlioh'c parislie.s in eastern cities were polyglot institutions which 
incliulecl Germans, Irish, Hoheniians, l*oles, and native Anglo-Americans. In these, 
the English language was used in the church and in the school, and such schools 
hatl a minimal influence on maintaiin'ng the native tongue. It could l)e argued 
persuasively that the parochial scliool hastened rather than slowed the assimila- 
tive process in America.-- Over the years a pattern developed in ijoth the iMis- 
souri Synod Lutheran schools and the Catliolic schools in which instruction in 
religion was pro\'ided in (German win'le all other subjects were taught in English. 

In states where the Germans had enough votes, they compelled legislatures to 
pass laws which permit ted the teaching ot basic subjects in the German language. 
Pennsylvania seems to have been the first in 18,S9.-'* By the turn of the twentieth 
cent m y, however, most of these schools were witnessing changes in legislation, 
some of which demanded that subjects also be taught in English. Othei* per- 
mitted instruction in (iennan (or another non-English langiKigc) only above 
a certain giade le\'el. A lew restricted (ierman-language instruction to subjects 
such as nuisic and art. 

In time the notion of German-language public schools came untler criticisnu;.. 
Long before World War I, laws weie passed that forbade e\'ery thing German in 
.American society. Additionally, assimilation led to the disappearance of interest 
in and support for German schools. The teaching of tiie German language waned 
during tlie early twentieth centmy. Its greatest promotion came from the churches 
and, to a lesser extent, from other German-American agencies. Among these were 
the German-language press, the National German-American Alliance, and the 
national Dcutschavierihauischc I.chrcY'Svininar (a teachers college for the prep- 
aration of German-language instructors founded in .Milwaukee in 1878). Most, 
including the chinches, had a Nested interest in perpetuating the use of German 
in American society. 

The Ban on German-Language Instruction. Not until World W^ar I, however, 
did the ban on German-language instruction gain popular support.-* hnmedi- 
ately after American invohemern in the war, bills were introduced in one state 
legislature after another to outlaw tlie practice, not only wf. teaching in German 

21. Walter li. Ik'ck, Luihc/an lilctnctunry School in ihc L'riiied Slnlcs (St. Louis: Concordia 
Piil)li.shing Mouse, 1039). Sec also .Aiitlrcw Cirecley and Peter II. Rossi, The Educalion of 
American Catholics (Chicago: .Aldinc. 1966); and Frederick C, Luci)ke, "German Immigrants and 
Parochial .Schools — .A Look at Inslilution;il Heginnings," Issues in Chriaiiun Kducnlion, I (Spring 
1967), 11-18. 

■ 22. Milton .\L Gordon. AsAiniilation in Amtrican Life (Neu* York: Oxford Universitv Press, 
1964), pp. 217-20. 

23. Hcin/ Kloss, "Die deiiischamerikani die .Schule," Jahrbuch fiir AmcrihasiniUen, 7 (1962). 
M7ff. See also, in general, Glenn C». Gilbert, ed., The German Limiruage in America (Austin: Uni. 
versity of Texas Pres.s, 1971). 

24. The he.st source for information about the Oernum -.American experience in World War I is 
Frederick C. Luebke. llonds of LoynUy: German-Americans and World War I (DeKallK Northern 
Illinois University Press, 197-1). 
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groseria 
giicrfreii 
jol 

loncliar 
lonclinun 
Hiarcjueta 
nais 

p:irqiie:ir 
niqiict 
relativo 
rufo 

soportar 

ti({ucte 

kvelfare 
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grocery store 

girlfrieiicl 

hall 

lo lunch 
luncl^rooni 

nice 
to park 
racket 
relative 
roof 

to support 
ticket 
wel fare 



tieiida devivcres 
ainiga; novia 
vesii'hulo 

•almor/an merendar 
mcreiidero; comedor 
mercado 

pulcro; agradable 

esiacionar 

negocio fraudulcnto 

pariente 

tcclio 

sostener: manicner 

boleto 
bienescar 
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Introduction 

A briglu vQf\ ceiling wi^h stylized ficvvcrs leHccis chc color ol paprika hung oui 
to dry in tiie Hungarian countryside: the taie of Hiinsci ;ukI Gretel in pictures 
u-iih Gernuui captions shines throiigli itained-ghtss Vs'indows; tlie luces of Saints 
Cylil ancl Methodiiis join otiier Czech heroes in matching over :itudents at woi'k- 
At the University 6i Pittsburgh, closing a cluforooni door transports students to 
another world and another ■uiitUie..l-loors uiay be of panpiet reniiniijcent of 
\^ersaillcs, of bn'ck-red tiles iroux an Italian' monastery, or of stone-^cool as a 
medieval Irish abbey. Walls are never dull, whether painted 'iirpeasiujt motifs, of 
caired wood design^ or intarsia paneling,, or lumg with Middle ^asterii'silks ^»n^^ 
embossed leathers, i he legends, history, and traditions of u people are permanent^:, 
ly visible lor Iiundrecis of students, faculty, and vi-iitors, ' 1) 

Tlv- industry and tiie labor market of Pittsburgh artracted many ininugrauts ' 
over lie years. These ethnic groups maintained their cultures and languages even 
as they merged into the mainstream of city and suburban life. The impetus for a 
living memorial to these ethnic roots came from a dynamic women, R^i^ Cra\v- 
fold Mitclielh who in 1926 org.uiized tlie first Nationality Room Committees Each 
committee, representative of an ethnic group in the greater Pittsburgh area, ^vas 
given sp.ice on the first Hoor of the new skyscraper university building, the Cathe- 
dral of Learning, They set about raising funds, commissioning architects and 
craftsmen in their home countries and in the United States, soliciting obids d'art 

and saniMlp*; nf nnrlvp hMnfbVr^iftc 
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Not mere showcast^^. these rooms are used daily as classrooms for tlie university. 
Blackboards, desks. fiis. tables, and lecterns arc integrated into the overall de- 
si<;n ot the room, 'l ii^* (Chinese Room', round table is ideal lor seminar classes; 
the absence ol a head chair is consistent witii a philosophy that encourages respect- 
ful discussion. 

The work pi the Nationality Room Conmiittees ditl not cease with the comple- 
tion Of the rooms. their interest ami pride expanded into other areas. An- 
nually, approximately nineteen siiKly-travel scholarships are awarded to students 
by intlividual Room Committees or the joint Nationality Room Council. The 
criteria lor selection ot awardees refleci the current thrust of ethnic programs. 
Some students share the ethnic backgroimd of the connnittee and go abroad in 
search ot their roots: others are chosen because ot an interest in the language, 
culiine, or contemporary Hie ot the coinitry. Hopefully, students will bring back 
to the community and imiversity an appreciation of a heritage and a desire to 
promote iiuei est in it- 

While C:hristnias is an especially colorfid time, with each room decorated ac- 
conling to traditional styles. s\ini)ols oi )t';er ethnic festivities are placed in 
rooms throughout the year. Conunittees also capture stutlent interest by sponsor- 
inir speakers^'and cultural exchanges, buying books, conducting language classes, 
and hosting dignitaries. The visit to the Polish Room by Edward Gierek head of 
state cjf I'ohnid. was telecast via satellite to Warsaw; Nationality Room hostesses 
descril^ed the room to iiim in Polish. 

The University of Pittsburgh may be a microcosm of the nation. As the Na- 
tionality Rooms celebrate their seniiceniennial hi the spring of 1976. the ethnic 
contributior to the comnuuiiiy are alive, active, and growing. 



The French-Speaking 



From the Rodin Museum in Philadelphia to Aiiguste Bartholdi's Statue of Lib- 
ert iu New York City, the Maitian restaurants in Brooklyn, the archives of 
I. l don Saint-Jean-Haptiste in Woonsocket. Rhode Island. La Maison Fran9nse 
at Assmnption College in Worcester. Massachusetts, and the T mc Blanche Mu- 
seum in Madawaska. Ma^ne. there is much evidence th?J - - French heritage 
continues in the Northeast. 

We should constantly remind ourselves that people, rather dian bricks and 
mortar, are the main < ')ntri!nnion of France to America. These peo]3le. originally 
from the heartland of lier royal provinces, now include some of her neighbors and 
former colonies: Belgians. Swiss. Algerians. Madagascans. Vietnamese, etc. 

As ethnic minorities in onr country, these groups have contributed diverse 
ideologies. They have added persons from all walks of life and in all fields oi en- 
deavor. Consider Nh'jor LTnfant (die architect of the District of Columbia). 
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Etienne Girarcl (financier), l.ily Pons (opera singer). Rene Andain (writer), J ;ick 
KeroiKic (author). :intl Arnold I:^l»e (dancer), for example, lu ljc;i,nn to realize the 
extent of the lunnan contribution which •jtenis from this cultural hei * . age. 

ACADIAN-AMERICANS 

There are two ]MinKny geographic jjopulations of Acadian influence in the 
Northeast — northern Maine and central OMUieciicut. W'itli the end of the depres- 
sion :nul the Ijeginning of the Second World War. thuusands of voung French- 
speaking Acailians lelt their valley farms to find work in industrialized areas. 
Hartford, Connecticui. lor instance, drew many laljorers from northern Maine 
farms. 

Itjday. the cliihheu and cousins of these modern migrants can be founil in the 
general pojmlaiion of America. Tiiey possess a rich legacy ot lutins (the urchins 
who loved to play tricks on horses). loui>.s-g(irou\ (ilie mischieveons persons trans- 
formed into I^easts), frux fallrls (who haunted cemeteries), and r//r/vA^'*^^'^<''We,v 
(hunters condenuieil to roam the woild lor havin* hunted on Suutkiy)- From 
tlieir grandparents the chililren nn'^lu have heard oi old medical prescrijniuns. 
To stop a noscbleeiL lor instance. t>ne w(jre a key on a thread around the neck. 
A Ijoil Could be healeil Ijy rublnng three times with a top of a wet wooden match 
in a counter clockwise ili recti on. Sore eyes slioukl \)C washed wi^h holy water or 
strong tea. 

l**Hents and grandjjarents hronglu ujjchihijen with such 'old saws' as: 

Bon .v/j/(r /If! j)ritt tnmtir. One who is well-Ijred does not lie. 

(^f quc fr/nnU'vritt, Dim le xn-iit. What woman wants. G^d wants. 

Lf's gYdudcs (Ion leu Ks sont nincttrs. Ch-ai pains are silent. 

Clnis'y frottt's'y tnquc. One gets Inn ned playing with fire. 

As j>art of one.^ i.thuation. childien also learnetl certain omens. One was certain 
to take a trij>. for instance, if one had counietl iort\ white horses on the .same day. 
If a yonng couj>le marrieil on a Monday, diev wouhl have a liic of hartl work; i|" 
they were wed on a Friday, the husljantl wouUl Ijc ver\ jealous, .\nvoiie rocking 
an emjjty rocking chair was looking for bad hick. 

I-amily rccij>es were also Iiandeil down tlircnigh generations. Clonunon dislies 
still served toilay include: /ilogn- (a Ijuckwlieat pancake^, crrtous- (*'> pork 
spread), bondin (I^lood sausage), and pot-oi-pnt (a vatieiy of meats, each scpa- 
rated by;, layer of dough). 

^u'lg^. ilances. games, and leisure aciiviiics are a jjart of Acadian cultnre. Until 
recently, tliis legacy was largely unwritten. In the ]jast few years, liowever, re- 
srarchcrs .^-rh as Anne Marie Ganvin. A.f. Mich.'aitl. and Roger Paradis have 
begun co]\-c:thig such material. The Univcrsitv of .Maine at Fort Kent prcsenily 
owns ilic hu gesi single collection the United States. 

.Ac.Kiii.iJs nundK'red hs.tJOO at the Lime of the deportation in l7rjj; toilay there 
are ov< r 2.:)OO.iKiO .Acadian descendants in the world. Some HOO.OOQ i» i-ouisi- 
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ana: rou,i;hly 100.000 Hvc in the Mail time provinces, and as uianv, iC not niort'. 
in the Canadian province oi Qi»ehcc. Tlic reniaiiuler ar/: suutcri.'d ilironghoui 
I^J '^icc. the West Indies. Soiuli .Amei ica. and tlie nited States. 

The Saint John X'allcy iias been American h.>r ISO yoais. bnt S.V; ol h:. 23,000 
people still speak Trench and English. Its scliools endeavor to take acivantagc ol' 
tliis bilingualisni. Federal audits ami independent studit dodinu/nt Uie eflcctive- 
ncss of these recent educaiional efh)rts. and the Acadian oi today .siiccessliilly fates 
a Hf'e of (Hvergent cidtures. 

FRAXC:O.A>IERlCANS 

Afany Fianco-.Anierican leaders Ijclieved that die group would sonieliow re- 
constitute itself and emerge, miified and unchanged, following the dislocations 
occasioned by ^Vorid War U; ft»f^h was not to Ijc the case. The post-war economic 
and social revolution aflecteti all American ethnic groups. 

I'lie Housing Act of as amended in li^-'^'i '^ihI, especially, in 1901. residted 
in vast urban renewal projects destiiutive of old neigldjorhoods. Huge, partially- 
vaca- 'tories are to be fountl in most New Kngland mill towns. Widespread 
underemployment and migration of the better educated continue to plague single- 
industrv cominunities. 
A rapid decline in parochial si hool curolinient. the residt of complex economic 
' *rial factors, led to ilie ch)sing of nuuiy I'ranco-Anieiican schools and the 
iation of others. This far-reaching develtjpmeni: affected the decline of 
.\nierican laucr^iage and cultiu e. 
' ^.Ncrvers of t he Franc o- An ierican scene are general I v pessimistic about the 
pi .-.'ipects for survival. » Most tend to ecpiate 'survival' with the use of French hi 
all phases of '-aily living bm tentl to diseoimt othei' signs of ethnicity. 

Franco-.' . .K'r: cans as a group are still faitldul Catholics and remain in New 
tughmd. Re::<iarch woidd also doubtless conhrni the view that Franco-.Americans 
'o:''-[!,ue to maintain close fan;ily ties, tend to associate with members of their 
K'roup. and vote along faiily predictaljle lines. E([ually important is the 
persistence .'>f other cultural traits, the most obvious of which is die ability to 
->'-C'.>nitf and appreciate items relating to tlu* group's heritage: attitudes, expres- 
sions, iood, humor, etc. I'he large number of gnuluatcs of Franco-American 
parot inal sdiools share knowledge and experiences which acculturation to main- 
sii e;:in .American iife cannot erase. 

-leie are indications th.al ' ■ ancov\nuMi( ans '>ha» e in the new etluiicity. This 
I'hcno: ,n can perliaps best Uc C-rhih-Al :\s the ' "nc.ency on the part of minorities 
to iden itii ruh,?r ethjnic g'^ '-'^ s' ^ojration^ civil rights, economic oppor- 
^' inties, | .(.. ''C.d pc- .f. -, pri... . respect, i^.^cal, state, and federal govern- 
ment ageix.es arc in. r-asinfrly ie..ronsi\c lO pressures exerted by groups acting 
in oncci t toailvanrc t .ieir iiidi^ 'du interest'.. 

^•at:onal Delense Education Aci sunnner institutes for Franco-American teach- 
ers ' French fi'om \\H)\ to 1%^ ^^'^ ^ * e;n lv instarccs feder assistance. Instruc- 

1. F *- T-.r,,«.H AHrn "r ..."^.vi:. ^ In Mrii w a cr^^:-, i rw.ri<na.s}i i- '* ! ■ . ■.: l u iKr l')7n nn 
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tional materials lor Franco-Anu., icau si-co.ularv .cl.ool students were also pro- 
ducec pursuant to a contract v,-i - • u,.i..ecl Siates Office of Education in 1963.== 

In IJOh, Massnclnisetts esta • ■ • ,,n An.crican-Canadian Frencl. Cultural Ex- 
ciiange Commission: 

(1) To establish mainuii: , ..elop cuiu.ral tics bet^veen French-Canadians and 

rranco-Amencuns; 

(li) To foster a special i,,:..: :l,e historical and cultural background of both groups, 
as n, the ccononuc, political, social, a.id artistic life of the countries involved; 

clv;.:iL:;;th,::'' '^-^'-^'^^ p-^n-ms s^ois of 

Tl.e New England-.Atlantic Provinces.Quel.ec Center of the University of Maine 
at Oroiio was treated in the same year.' 

billiin-d? n ' ;:''"!'^'"" >' •'^^•-"-'^"■V ^''"cation Act has funded several 
b.l.ngual projects alfecttng Franco-An.ericans. In 1970. long-tern, programs were 
nnt.ated at Greenv.lle, New Han.pshire. and in the St. John Va ley'of Maine 
Smnlar endeavors are currentlv unde.way in Ik-rlin. sj. Hampshire Can a" 

1™;-;/; ,f^T''v" ^t"'""''"^^ "■^'"■""^'^ •^^^"'^^'^■'^ Develipn.ent Cetue" 
ote l th..t 100 suuients are hew.g trained in a Federallvsnhsidi.ed program of 

the Ln.vers.ty ol Maine at Orono to provide .ge.iatric services to Fr„co An ert 

tans iinoiighout New England. 

There is every reason to believe that elforts such as these, reinforcin-r the work 

of Iranto-An.encan organizations struct.n-ed along ciillerent linos will achi 

the desired renewal of the Franto-Amei ican heritage. 
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HAITIAN-AMERICANS 

A large vsasc of Haitian nn-graticn has occurred in the Northeast since the late 
-bOs. resukn.g m concentrations in n.etropolitan areas such as New York 15os- 
on. and .Montreal. Because of the Ireciucntly illegal a.spect of their immigration . 

:;r;mXi:;ss J'- - -"^^^^^ '^-^^^ 

Alorig with their characteristic sense of instdation a.ul a national racial pride 

claZ7"'7: achieven.ent. Reared il, the 

cultu,.d an.l Instoncal roots ol the f.rst hh.ck .-public, thev have ahvavs sus- 



3. Similar cotninivsious c\ia m other m,,:(-, \-r'i.n'j ■ V.-t.. u i - .... 
Q.t.,l Lm:: E-.'l"'"'> A.l,.„,i., ,., ..vines. 

5, JcrvisAMdcr«,„, -M,cn.i,iaMsol Xov V.„k. ' .V,.. Yorker (.■,, ^i^^ch 1975), p. .54. 
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u.i„ccl thcnsclves in periods ol political crisis, when honrc rule wavered between 
dictatorial and paternal leadership, with the secin-ity oC then- identity. _ 

This selt-identity also makes them willing contriln.tors n, a cotnury -^^^^''^^'f 
to cnltnr.1 pluralism. Home ,ickness is rapidly dispelled by the sound o C o u- 
counr:- at L sight ot a pai.uing by Lucner Lazar. Pefon Savau.. or St^ Lou 
Blaise: bv the sn.ell of kidney beans :nul sweet potato pndd.ng-. by a voodoo dance 
or the Troupe Jean-Leon Destine: or by the cheers of spect:uor. at Y'^^I.f^i'J, 

•In addition to their rich ctdtt„-al experiences, the Hau.ans brn.g the.r ehg ot s 
beliefs and Creole language with them. In the process, they ; ' ; 

ielcologies through radio programs, lecttne o,onps. art exi-u.o,^ 3' 
pers. the most popubr being the HaiU-Obscrvaicar founded ni 19,1 by Raymond 

""^i;:r ;^bS;- or artist, physician or reporter, the HaUlan-American is still 
..ooted in the culture of his hon.eland. While some are realun.g then ^^^JZ 
others are coping witl, the .soci:>l and econon.ic realu.es o the.r em — u 
nu.st are interested and involved in the developments on the -l-^!' ^ 
belong to a ,ener:uion in the fnst stages of assim.lafon m America and the 
Northeast. 



FRENCH-AMERICANS 

The vesti.es of French colonialism can be found in the names of ^■'■^5 as 
Des .Moines: Iowa: Terre Haute. Indiana: De Pcre. W.scoas.n: P.erre. Sc uth 
Dakota: or Au Sable. .Michigan. ,„ TTr^nrh set- 

Besides fur trading and searchir.g for a passage to the Pacftc. the ? ^'Kh set 
tiers contribtued to what w.s u nsidered a religious ^' "^ ^ ^ 

fotntded a hospital in Montreal, nnd Marguerite Bourgeoys estabhsh school 
,or girls. .Man'y missionaries built clnnches: some worked w.th - ^ ; - 
Father -Sebastien Rasle. for instance. worl.c..: with the .Ma.ne A^nak-s for th, y 
vears. He farn.ed. fished, and lu.n.. •) .vl. ;u.d took care ot - ° 

gave their language a written fun.,, n i:.:-!. . .se. .wo l'""^''-' ^^^^^ '^ 
t mnsetmt wa^ dedicated to him in Vo.ncL k. .X- nne. where Ins m.ss.on .as 

,,,,e,- bad en...i : . ^ > o.c. ica. H e contributions of French 

.„ .tinned tinouglunu . . aevelopme...c rf onr .lemocrafc experience 
. hark-. J T'ufant (1751-182.^). for instance. f.)..Rht and was wounded 



After French power had en.-.i : . ^ > mc. ica. H e ^^'""^"'-"^ " ' 

imnv-;. - . .t. .tinned ti.roughotu . . aevelopn.c.c rf o,.r .lemonat.c exp<-nence. 

M jjo^ i -^ - < hallos j.'Kninin (1,^. / , 

• the > . 1^ .nlntion. L:,ter he was captured and ^..p. isoncd for two years. 
r."-^= " ngi.c.. ..chitect, and city planner, he laid our P.terson. New 
■ ' ' ' ' .slr.nst:..r;. U.C. Recognition lor his services came aftei his clcain: 



)Ci . ;'n« \i 
in 



!";.«) ni . ,.n,:.::.swercrrhuricd in Arlington National Ccmctciy. 
Ficn-; F.ic.n.e D.p n^cau (1/60-181.) came to the U.jited .States durrng d^e 
American Rcv..hnion. He .served as secretary :.nc a.de-.le-camp 
.Steuben. After the war he lived in I'hiladelp. ia. where he wrote on l.n^. l^-stoty, 
and Indian languagi's. 

6. Singer Har.v i>..-U.f.,..,..' .nack- Chouro,,,,. popula,- um\rr U,c Mr •■Vrllo,v llird. - 
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Etiennc Ginird (17.50-1831) settled in Philadelphia, where he became a ship- 
maker, merchant, and baker. He was one ot the major fniancial snpporters of the 
War of 1812. At his deatli. he left over So.OOO.OOO to found and maintain Girard 
College. 

.Since tlie middle of the nineteenth century, contribniions have been more 
varied, exiendini^ into art, literature, and architecture. Thus, one can study a 
Picasso sculpture on a Chicago sc[uare, a Ferdinand Delacroix painting at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, and Renoirs and Corots at the 
.Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute in W'illiamstown, MassacIuLsetts. One 
can he:n- French radio jnograms in Los Gatos, C difornia (KRVE), Boise, Idalio 
(KHOI), Cleveland. Ohio (W'XEN). or Las Vc- is, Nevada- (KLAV). One can 
also buy such publications as Pa.ssc-Partout (published in Middletown, Connecti- 
cut), France-Anuhiqiie {.New York City), and Lc Californicji (California), 

I'he student of French can find nuw:!) to study of this legacy: tiie movies of 
.Maurice Chevalier, Charles Hoyer, Leslie Caron, ami Louis Jourdain; the writings 
of Chateaubriand. Paul Hourgct, Alexis de Tocciiicvjllc. and Jules Verne; the plans 
for the construe r ion of t lie Panama Canal by Ferdinand de Lesseps. 

Today, a large contribution is made by the French immigrants who settled 
across .America. .Special mention should be made of lendi-Americ an textbook 
writers and language teachers at all insfj^iiional lc\*:ls. They, along witli all 
otlier French-Americans, contribute to the Iiuinanism of our democracy. 



The German-Speaking 



INTRODUCTION 

The total imp:>ct of Cerma inlhieii'i' on 'he .American cultural heritage is 
difficult to define or measure, v?ne must l>e satished with liiglilightiiifj; certain 
major contrilnitions of indiviihials and groups, hoping that no great and iniiucn- 
tial person is omitted. Jn an attempt to limit the listing, most of tlie persons in- 
cluded are hist generation. :hose iumiigrants wlio considered a German-speaking 
country thrt'r fathei lantl aiiti G^Minar* their motlie* longuc. 

The petlagogical value of this section lies in ir. us as an impetus for further 
investigation into the mans areas where (»erm:ui ini'ueiy.x? pff.'vails. The possibili- 
ties for intertlisciplinary projects and class! or )ni : rii> irif:s ;;re also jjresent in t he- 
information provided. 
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Northeast Confcrenw 



PRAGMATIC INFLUENCES" 

Agnculture. Many Gcrnum iinuugi:uus were connected with agriculture be- 
fore thcv arrivetl here, and many continued that tradition. The concept of market 
gardening was begiui in 1783 in the growing of Iruits and flowers by the acre b> 
Johann Schwcrdkopf, who soon monopolized the market widi his products. Large 
scale cultivation of flax, grapes, and oranges was also initiated by German settlers. 

Three developmenis came of these agricidtmal ventures. First; the Conestoga 
wagon, in which wares were transported to market, was created and manufac- 
tured. The wagon was called the 'ship of inland commerce' and had a red running 
gear, a blue body, and a stmtly white linen cover. Second, journals devoted to 
the cidtivation of a single product, e.g., Grupc Culturist published by George 
Husmann, were established, Hiird. the use ol science in agriculture was developed. 
For example, Eugene Hilgard played an important role through his lectures on 
geology, chemistry, and other natural scacna*s given at v..:: r..'.iis American uni- 
versities, Ancnher area of Geruian influence was the development of forestry 
schools and conservation techniques. Carl Sciunv. as Secretary of the Interior fos- 
tered the major role go\'ernment now assumes in the preservation of land. 

Architecture. From the Pennsylvania l)arns to the modern, glass structmes of 
the Bauhaiis movement, (ierma^^s cuuuibua'd' to tlic development of .American 
architectme. Log construction assotiair^i wiih Jamestown and Plymouth is at- 
tributed to German settlers, as is the Sicd^nsliclisisciics lUiucrnluius (Lower Saxon 
farndiouse) which houses living ([uarters, stables, and barn under one roof. The 
large indoor stove with tiles and the lachircrk (half-timbered) iiouses fomul 
especially in Wisconsin are also of German origin. 

In America, tiie Cierman preferred tci settle in an EinzcUiof (a single farm 
dwelling) rather than in the Darj (a village or hamlet) pattern to which they 
were accustomed in Germany. The Fin/elhof seemed to be an expression of the 
freedom which the settlers had come to find — freedom in a spiritual as well as in 
a physical, intleed spatial, sense caused by d»e vast dimensions of their new home- 
land. 

The most : evolutionary German inlluence on architectmal design — bodi in- 
' .or and exterior — is the Bauhaus. *J*he w ii; ^ of Joseph Albers, Walter Cropius, 
Marcel Rreuer, andMies van der Rohe cqme to mind. Several generations of 
.American architects were studctns of Gropius at Harvard and van der Rohe at 
The University of Chicago. 

Business and Trade. Several Cicrmans accumidated large fortunes hy trading; 
in tobacco, re:d estate, and fur and by establishing chains of department stores, 
riiose who succeeded often came hom Einope with a banking background. These 
men lielped to i)uihl cities such as Haltiniore and New York into major interna- 



7. Vox C'Xlrnsivr di-^cnssion of \hU topic, see Robcit II. IJilli^iiicier. Ann'ricnus jiom Gt-rmany: 
A Study in Cultural Ih. rsi(\ (Urlnionl, CM,: Wiiclswortii. 1974). pp. 30lf. 
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tional trade centers. Well-known n:nues still associated with the world of finance 
and conmierce (and also with extensive phil.nithropic sni^jjort of American cul- 
tural life) are Altnian, Belmont, BIoominjL»clale (Bhimenthal), Guggenheim, 
Kuhn, Loeb, Lehmann, Or bach. Straus (of Levi's fame), and SchilL Other success 
stories include the leading breweries in America — Anheuser-Busch, Pabst, Schiitz, 
Biat/. 

Crafts, One of the best knpwn and most wiilely recognized contributions of 
the Germans to America is the skills they brought as craftsmen and artisans. 
Carefully trained in long apiMenticeships and strictly supervised by the powerfid 
German guilds, a German Mcistcr (master) knew his trade. ^Vhile few craftsmen 
attained widespread tame, their prochicts can still be seen in areas of New \'ork, 
Pennsylvania, and odier nortlieastern states. 

Among pioneer women cpulting was a highly developed skill, and today Penn- 
sylvania Dutcli (juilts with their aijstraci designs and bold mixtmes of colors are 
collector\v'items, Samples of needlework are on display in museimis ancl historical 
societies. Their houses were lavishly embellished with hand-painted religious and 
didactic inscriptions. Their love of flowers is manifested in the flower gardens, 
boxes fdled with flowers, and tioral ilesigns on finniture and birth and Ijaptismal 
certificates. 

Less beautiful but very essential was the Pennsyhania rifle which helped in the 
western movement. Although a gini was more important for sm vival than a piano, 
later generations have benefited horn the German artisans who first buih these 
instruments in Philadelphia. Meiiry Stein way left his factory in Bramisclnveig in 
the care of his eldest son and in 1^23 came to New ^'ork where be began to build 
hismastei pieces al the rate of one a week. 

Foods. Hambm'gers and frankf inters are considered German contributions 
to American lite, as are pancakes, sauerkraut, sauerijraten, rye bread, and other 
staples of the American diinier table. German Dclihntcsscngcschiiftc (gourniet 
food .stores) in every major American city enjoy great popularity, as do German 
restaurants and call's, whether they are called Braulians, Kon*\:torciy Wiener- 
xoald, or Ziiw Znm. The variety of T cigicarcn (pasta and pastry) and Wiirst 
products is well-known. 

Several German inmiigrants in the nineteenth centmy became important in food 
protluction autl food processing. Rolled oats were fust produced by Ferdinand 
Schumacher in 1830, self-rising flom h\ John Meeker, sugar cubes and granulated 
sugai by Cilaus Spreckels. Hersliey, .Mueller, Heinz, and Smuckeis are otlier 
prominent contributors. 

Recreation and Festivals. The German inmiigrants pi iiued an extraordi- 
nary variety of German AnU'rican clubs and societies. Tiiese groups were designed 
to preserve German cultme antl to provide the (jcmilt liclikcit associated with 
recreational activities. Most important among these were the Gasnfigvercin (sing- 
ing club) antl the Tnrm>rrt'in (sports cltilo. The J'ollisf/'st, still popidar today in 
Kutztown. Pennsylvania, and in tiie (Jatskills of New Vork, perha}3S bc-an with 
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the first ]ahrmnrkt (yearly lesiival) hold in Gennautuwu when Pastorins was its 
mayor and spiiiiual leader. In addition, there arc the traditional T nrncrfest 
(gynnia tics festival), Sangerfcst (singing lestival), and Ohtoberfesi (October 
festival). 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, tliese social activities were less 
comnierciali/ed and more authentically German. They represented a curious 
nn'xture oi lolk and elite culture, since tlie nmsic IVequently included classical 
favorites by Mo/art and Beetlioven. Causes for celebration were the birthdays of 
famous poets siich as Goethe and Schiller. Today such dates are observed as 
special events in the Goethe House or the German departments of universities. 
.^Io^t .-\mericaus of Ciernian background today do not consider this elite culture of 
great interest to them. 

Perliaps the be>t known festivitie s— festivals in a dilferent sense — to which 
Germans have lent tiieir traditions and deeply influenced American life are 
Glirisimas and Easter. I'lie Hessian mercenaries lit tiie first Cinistmas trees in 
.America; Thomas Nast nujclelled .Santa Glaus after the German Knechi Rup- 
rccht. The Christkind (Gin'ist child), .\dvent wreath. Cinistmas carolling, and 
cooking and baking specialties are evidences of tiie German Christmas in America. 

The Pennsylvania Germans are credited witli bringing the Easter rabbit and 
the Easter egg. According to ancient (ie/nianic legend, the goddess Ostara trans- 
formed a bird into a rabbit which thereafter out of gratitude laid eggs every 
>]jringon tlie feast of Ostara. 

tECHNOLOGICAL INFLUENCES^ 

Engine-TTing. Americans of German descent were instrumental in the con- 
struction of major bridges in the United .States, for examjde, Roebling and tlie 
Brooklyn Bridge, Schneider and tiie Freedom Bridge at Niagara' Falls, Strauss 
and the Golden Gate Bvidge. Other Germans were active in railway engineering 
before and during the Civil War, Perliaps the best known German contributor in 
liie field of electrical eniMueering was Charles Steinmet/,; 

Industrial Technoh^gy. ^J he weavers bom Krefcld who' settled (;ermantown 
deveToped t!ie textile field as early as the seventeenth century. Frederick Amelung 
began riie manufacture of glass on a large scale when he arrived in Maryland in 
I74S witii ciOO German craftsmen. The fust iron foundry was begun by Thomas 
Ruetter in Pennsylvania. Important in ^leeI production was Henry Frick. whose 
fortune lias left us the mansion and its art treasures in New York City. Bausch 
and I.omb are known for their scientific and ojjtical instruments and played an 
imjj. i tant part in the connnercial historv of Rhode Island. Studebaker and Gers- 
tenschlager niannlactured automotive bodies; die Seiberlings developed farm 
niachinei ;.. The Tiujkens jji oduceU roller bearings, the Diebolds bank and office 
equipment, aiitl the Hoovers household appliances. 

>. Tor more details, sre Ri-. O'f iDUnor, '/'In- Cri man-.hnrt irnns: An Informal Hisimy 

(BosuH): l.ittlc. Hr»)wn, !9t)8). pp. :}(»Off. 



itual acquittal led to new legislation in England, 
unicrous (;ernian newsi^ajjeis plavcd an important role in tlic political and 
il life ol C:olonial times. In Pennsylvania alone, since ilie establishment of the 
Ccnnan newspaper by Benjamin I-ranklin in 1732, until tiie end of tlie 
ury. there were diirty-cight Geinian newspapers. At times in .An^erican his- 
. in cities sucli as ,\ew \ ork. there were more German ne^vspapers than were 
ished in Berlin and Leipzig. When the liberal intcH'-rt vials came in tlie early 
teentli century, more went into journalism than an) othev prole.ssion. Due to 
•ellorts, German bookstores and libraries fiourisiied. 

le influence Germans had on priiuing and publisiiing is evident in die ntim- 
jl" companies they founded wliicli exist today. These include Alfred Knopf, 
Iieon JJooks. Kredef ick Ungar. Frederick Praeger. and Schocken Books, 
lodier inlluence in the American publishing field was ihc publication of tlie 
c strip ••'I he Kat/cnjammer Kids" created by Rudolf Dirks, considered the 
cv of the Comic ^<trip.' It was William Randolph Hearst, who in Iiis cliild- 
had I^een exposed to Wilhelm Busch's Max imd Moritz, who asked Dirks in 
to create a similar strip for his company. 

•day there are still German newspapers that appear once or twice weeklv in 
major American cities. .Whereas the earUer German-American newspapers 
critical ol American customs and arrogant toward other ethnic groups, the 
•s of today have a positive and constructive attitude, summed up best in the 
ead of the .\ew \ovk Staalszcitung mid Haruld, "An American paper printed 
Cicrman language." 

tnce. The impact of German scientists on the American scene is perliaps 
eatesi of any of the fieUIs under discu.ssion. .Among liiose who fled Hitler's 
anv uere thirteen scientists who had already won Nobel Prizes or were to. 
cm alter they had emigrated. 

: image of Ciermany as the country ol tiie Dichtrr ufid Dcnkcr (philosophers 
oets) projected in past centuries now became one of the country of Xutur- 
sihafllcr (natural scientists^ and. to some extent. Sozudxcisscfischaftlcr (so- 
ienti.sts). Germans coiitrib .:etl to the fields of psychoanalysis (Bruno liet- 
n. Felix Deutscii, Kricii Fromm. K;nen Morr ev. Otto Rank, Wilhelm Reich, 
lor Reik, and Ernst .Simniel) and ps jv (Wolfgang KohJer. Kurt 
and Max Wertheimer— leaders of the C;c. »1), 

:he area of social research. \Uc Frankfurter instlliU jiir Sozialforschung, 
to ( lose in Cierniany in nm. an w w America almost as a unit and became 
r Columbia University. Tlie leading personalities were Max Florkheimer. 
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HcrbcMt M;..a.sc. Oiu> Ki.cl.l.ein.cr. K;n 1 Win loocl. Paul Massig. Felix Wdl. 
a,ui ri.ccHlor W. Adcnio. who later rcu.n.ccl to (.crnurny. This exodus of s.cat 
minds bi ou..htA.nerican.a..yl.ci.crusclu. i..s the litSO s and tliLTealter. 

1, has hec-n said that -the exiles Miller n.ade were the greatest collect.on ol 
t.ansnlanied iniellect. talent, and seholarship the world has ever seen Lven 
■iltcT thc war a -hraindrain' continued indudiug such scientists as Wernher von 
Braini and some ol his n.workers. Today a great deal ol productive niterchange, 
interaction, and exchange takes place between the two coin.tries. .nvo y.ng uni- 
vcrsitv lactdtv, research institutes, and small and large cor,.-orafons. \ hat tins 
anun.nts to is not innnigration in the earlier sense hut rather simply the move- 
ment ol certain dements ol the population between two fluid and mobile soc.et.es.- 



INTELLECTUAL INELUENCES^ 

Education. Fra../. Da..iel Pastorius, a Ocr.na..-bor.. A...erica.. whose ..ame 
appears co,.sta..tlv i.. the life of the early colo..ists. al.o showed great v.s.c... ... 

the field of educatio... He established the first eve.ring school for adults a.ul y ts 
the l..st teacher of Ger.r.a.. i.. An.erica at the co.educ.tio.,al school estabhshed ... 
Gern.a..town. At the Public Acaden.v h. Philadelphia. German and Fre..ch were 
tau-ht a. earlv as ITf.l. as we.e the classical la.>gua,.es-throt.gh the mechun, 4 
Gei'^nan. I.. I7(iG Be..)ami.. Fra.ikli.. visited G.>tti..gtM U..ive.sity and ttsed ..u.u. 
of ^vl.at he lear.red there as a .uodel fo.' restrt.cturing the Public Acade.T.y. ..ow 
the U..iversity of Pennsylva..ia. Later, several unive.sities we.e constructed o.. 
die German model: .Micl.iga... Cornell. a..d Johns Hopk...s, 

A -n-owing i,.terest h. Ger.na.. cultu. e .a..d education ^vas also .eflecte. .n the 
fom.di..- of sevc.al Ger...a.. schools durh.g the next ce..lury a..d ... the curr.cu- 
l,y reion.. of .he existi..g schools. While earlier Ge.-n.a..s had tried to preserve 
d.eir Ge.mar. cttltt..-e. tl.ev we.e not ge..er;,lly aide to t.-a..smit the.r l.er.tage to 
their E..glisl..speaking fellow citi/.e..s. .\Ianv we.e out of touch w.tl. the ..ew i..- 
tellcttual life of their homeland. Thus, with a lew exceptions. America..s had 
never lookrd to Germa..v lor intellectual stin.ulation a.id leadership. 

The translation of .Madan.e de StacH's Dc iAUcmagnc (1814) caused the you.ig 
educated A..,erica.. to ti.... to the Ger.na.. la..guage. lite.-atu.e. a..d educat.onal 
svstem with curiositv and admiratio... A numi^er studied at Gott...ge.. and the.r 
experie..ces had a p.^ofoi.nd etlect o.. Neu- Engla..d colleges of the day. S.g...fica..t. 
too. was the founding of the ft.st kindergarten in the United Stales by Marga.-etl.a 
Schur/.wifeofCarlSchu./. in 18.-3(). . . 

J,, the twe..tieth cc.turv the C. , man i..fh.e..ce existed ..ot so much ... d.e .i.ea 
of pedagogical reform but .-athcr i.. the contriiH.tio..s of h.div.duals and schools 
d.at had emigrated. The in.mi, ...t scientists a..d sociologists were o ten aff.l.ated 
with America., universities a..d had immeasi.raide h.nuence o.. educat.on as a 

U. nonaUl FlcniinH and Ucrnanl Uailvn. els., 77„. luulleaual Migration (Ca,nbrid,c.. Mass.: 

Harvard Univci .itv Press, 190!)). I>- 1^- 

10. .Mack Walker, "The- Old and d.. N< w I lom. land.' Lnpui.. proposal, p. 10. 
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whole. An im[)()rtaiu clcvcloiMiicni \v;is the loiiiulinj^ ol ihc University in Exile in 
193!^ which Ijccanic the Cini(hiaic l*ac:uli\ ol the Now School lor Social Research. 
As ill the sciences, iliv ediicaiional exchant^e with (ierniany today is li\ely; where- 
as, however, clurin<» her own development America looked to (ierniany lor edn- 
caiional models, the process now seems to he re\ersech and many reforms in the 
German system have come from the United State-j. 

Poliiics. in distnssin*; the role of the German innnij^rants in American poli- 
tics, one is conhonicd by nnmeroiis contradictions. ():'. one hand, the (ierman 
element seems to ha\'e siiown a[)athy toward [jolitiis tiu [)iil)lic iillairs. With the 
exception of thr I oi i\-Eii;hters. the (ierman innnij.:r;.n .a^ preoccupied with 
the bnilding of a new and better life and the [)reservati'on oi th** cultural heritage 
of the fatherland. On the other hand, Ciennans are ider.iifictl with some of the 
significant social and [Political movements in the United States. 

I'he names Friedrich Wilhehn von Steuben and Carl Sdmrz still have special sig- 
nificance in the German (ontribntion to American political de\ elopmems. brciherr 
(Baron) von Steuben^ ^ met lienjamin Franklin in Kurope and arrived in .America 
in 1777. He was welcomed b\ the (Continental Congress, ins fellow countrymen in 
Pennsylvania, and George Washington, who.se. demorali/ed army he took charge of 
at \'alley Forge. ^- His leadership of the troops led to his appointment as their 
major generah t hroughout his life he remained active, formulating the plans 
for the military academy,^*' serving as a Regent of The University of the State of 
.New York and as tlie fnst president of die German Society of Nen'- York. 

Carl Scluir/ had been the leader of a German student revolu nonary movent - 
.\fter the failure of the Revolution in 18 IS in '^ierniany, he was forced to Ic 
He arrived in New York in lS")li. twenty-three years old. well educated, but 
pletely. unknown and not fluent in English. Within seven years he had mii-tCM 
English and was admitted to the bar to become nationally famous tlin agh ins 
speech on "True .Americanism."^* The list of his accom[jlisliments is long and 
significant, including his friendship with Lincoln, his duty as Minister to Sr-iin. 
hi . conmiaiid of a division in tlie Ci\ il War, his journalistic successes, h'y^ v » <, 
in the United States Senate, and his career as Secretary of the Interior. Hr j^ed 
slavery and prejudice, fouglit for a solution to the Indian ]ji'>blem by leg.K :<ieans, 
began the development of a national parks s\stem and systematic conservation, and 
improved civil service through tiie introduction of the merit system. 

Many Civil War regiments consisted almost entirely of Germans. Furthermore, 
rieiiiiaiis supported Lincoln and his anti-shivery policies. The German element 
was also strong in the radical parties established in the 1870's and I880's. Long 

11. Doubts ;iri- fruqiiL-mly cxprcssL'tl u'l^ai flinty tlu? k'^itiiiiaLV of titles of iiohitily which inimcrous 
German iininigraius n.'l.iirjrd: voii .Stciibt-n's title had Ijl'cii confined by the '-fargrave of HadcMi. 

lU. 'rhuodoif HuL'bciu j . / .• Gctnioti'^ in .-itnerica (Pliiladclpliia: Ciliilton, \'j62), pp. '19-54. 

13- ibid.: Hucbvncv sugj^^ests that this rt»av ha\L' buuii the i)asis [or Wust Point. 

14. Frederic Bancroft, ed.. Sl)t't'cht'.\, Conl■^^mnlit'n^'e and h'oiitind Pajicrs of Carl Schurz, Vol- 
ume 1 (New York: 1913), 69-72. 
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alter the loimding of the Socialist Labor party, for instance, German was spoken 
at its conventions. 

The Arts. Xmnerous painters of Gernian descent and training- worked dnring 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. .More far-reaching was the influence of 
German artists chuing the twentieth century, e.g., George Gros/, Max Beckniann, 
Hans Hofinann, Joseph .\lbers, and Max Ernst. In addition, Erich Panofsky, 
Ludwig Bachhofer, Otto Benesch, and Walter I-'riedliinder contributed to art 
history as a field of study at the major universities and institutes. 

The history of the .Metropolitan .Museum in New York serves as an example 
of tlie German ellort to collect and preserve art.*'- The names Havenieyer, .-Vlt- 
man, Blumental, and Lehman arc significant in this respect. Distinguished cur- 
ators who immigrated were George Hauhnann. Mans Huth, Jacob Rosenberg, 
Georgand Hans Swar/enski. Emmanuel Winternit/, and .\lexander Dornci. These 
men ''have brouglu a much needed deepening and broadening of museum col- 
lections in .-Vmerica."*" 

Gci nuuis were active in establisliing numerous Sangervcrcinr (singing societies), 
Miinncrchore (men's choirs), and a variety of singing organizations as well as bands 
and orchestras. Furthermore, they were active in establishing music publishing 
houses. Two examples of early German music published in America are the 
"Reading W^'altz" and the "Kutztown Reel."^** 

Germans were especially active in the formation of orchestras and musical 
societies. In 1771, the New England .Musical Society was formed, the first of numer- 
ous such groups founded in the Northeast, e.g., the Handel and Haydn Society in 
Boston (1815), the Musical Fund Society in Philadelphia (1820). and the New 
\*ork Philliarmonic Society (1812). Germans initiated the establishment of con- 
servatories in Boston, New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. When a German orches- 
tra, appropriately called Germania, came to .\merica in 18-18, the .\merican in- 
terest in music was still so limited and ticket sales so poor that it was only with the 
help of the New York Philharmonic .Society tliat the orchestra could continue its 
performances. 

The Germania orchestra was the first to acquaint American audiences with the 
music of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven and, on the lighter side, with waltzes and 
polkas. Many of its members remained in .America after the tour and were active 
in creating and maintaining American interest and j)articipation in music, serving 
as conductors and music jjrofessors. Leopold Damrosch conducted the first per- 
formances of Wagner at the Metropolitan Opera House; his son, Frank, founded 
the Institute of Musical .\vt, later the julliard School, and introduced singing into 
the curricidum of .American schools. .Another German immigrant, Otto Kahn, 

15. O'Connor, op. r//., p. 316. 

16. Henry Nfarx, •'Fast sicbcn Nfillioncn;' Chap. 18 in Richard O'Connor, Die Deutsch-Ameri- 
/:«;i^r (Iliirnbuig: I lolfnian&Carnpc. 1970), 

17. Fleming and Railyn, ci/., .Sccf ion III. 13. 

18. Don Yo<Icr. "Proposal for an Exhibit on Etnigrant German Contributions to the Culture 
of the United .States ' \ 'mb. paper, p. 27. 
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made Metropolitan Opera perlormarices possible lor more iliaii three decades 
throiigli his generous financial support. Perhaps less visible but ecpially important 
to the American musical scene were Paul Hindemith. who taught at Vale Uni- 
versity, and Kurt Weill, wliose Drcigroschenopcr {Threcpe^nr, Opera) was both 
influenced by and influential in the Americ an nuisical tlieater. 

German-American literary coutriljution Tound expression in dialect, High Ger- 
man, and F.nglish.''-' .Vmong the Peinisylvania German writers-'* are Helen Mar- 
tin {Tilli(\ a Mennonitc Maid), Elsie Singmastcr (77/r Magic Mirror), and Con- 
rad Richter (J-rrc Man). The Bcr Hive of l-rau/ Daniel Pasiorius, a collection 
of historical, literary, geographical, and political materials, appeared in six 
languages. 

Otto Rupuis wrote a number of novels set in the period of western expansion, 
and Oswald Seidensticker wrote a numl)er of historical works dealing with early 
German settlements in America, During the tlie names I-'ranz Werfeb 

Erich .Maria Remarcpie, Leon Feuchtwanger. Heinrich and Thomas .Mann, 
Ernst Toller. Oskar .Maria Ciraf. Carl /.uckmayer. and Hertolt Brecht are sig- 
nificant. Followhig World War II several retin ned to Europe. 



The Spanish-Speaking 



SPORTS 

Altlunigh it woidd be impossible to mention all of tlie figmes who are Hispan- 
ics. certain ones are fann'liar to fans evcrywiiere.-'Among them are Angei Cordero, 
a jockey from Puerto Rico; Charles Passarell, a tennis' player from Puerto Rico; 
Lee *rrevino and Chi Chi Rodrigucs. golfers from .Mexico and Puerto Rico 
respectively: Carlos Ortiz, a boxer from Puerto Rico: and Jim Plunkett. a football 
player of Chicano backgi ouncl. 

In the Caribbean area, baseball is tlie national sport. In Puerto Rico, for ex- 
ample, no town or village lacks a diamond. Contrary to popular belief. Puerto 
Rico's love of baseball does not stem merely from Yankee influences. The Taino 
Indians had a sport called batn jjlayed witli a Ijaseball-like rubber IkiII. 

I'he most famous baseljall jjlayer from Puerto Rico was Roberto Clemente, who 
played for the Pittsburgli Pirates imtil his death in 1972. He was die youngest of 
a large family, wiiose fatlier was a foreman on a sugar cane plantation. He left 
Puerto Rico in 19') }, knowiiig no English, and became a star in the major leagues. 
He won the .Most Valuable Player Award in lyOO and in 1970 was awarded an 

19. .V valuable publication on this topic is iAnxm C. Gilbert, cd., Thr Orrwan Uutrua^e in 
America {.Austin: L'nivcrsiiv of Texas Press. 1971). 
• 20. Yodcr. op. cit.. p. 20. 
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honorary Doctor of Eduaition degree In the Catliolic University of Puerto Rico 
in recognition of his work with youth on the ishnul. 

Four nieinijcrs of the pennant-winning Hoston Red Sox are Hispain'cs. Rogelio 
.\forei. a pitcher, was horn in Guayania. Puerto Rico: Diego Sequi. another 
pitclier. was horn in Hoic|uin. Culja; Juan Heni(|ue/, a young ouifielder, was born 
and still resides in San Sel)astian. Puerto Rifo: and Luis Tiani, one of the heroes 
of the 1975 season, is from Ciulja. His father was also a pitcher who still lives in 
Cuba, He was finally allowed to leave late in the ijaseball season to see his son 
pitch the Red Sox into the World Series. In both 197.^ and 19?1 Tiant was voted 
the Red Sox' Most \'aluable Pitcher. 

THE .VRTS 

.Many singers, musicians, actors, and directors are Hispanics. One who achieved 
early fame on television was Desi .Arna/. who is from Cuba. He was originally a 
niu::ician. but became very popidar as Lucy's heavily-accented husband on the 
/ Love Lucy television program. He was one of the first Hispanics to achieve 
stardom as an ethnic comedian.. 

Jose Ferrer, born in Puerto Rico, debuted in New York in 1935 in Charlie's 
Aunt. He acted in such movies as Moulin Rouge and Cyrano de Bergcrac. His 
most recent theater success was in Man of La Mancha. He is also a successful 
director. 

Two other outstanding actors from Puerto Rico are Raiil Jidia and Rita 
.Moreno. Hie former played a leading role in T ico Gentlemen from Verona, for 
Avhich he received a Tony Award nomination: lie is presently with the New 
Vork Shakespeare Theater. Rita .Moreno, an actress and dancer, was nominated 
for an Oscar tor her performance in West Side Story. She has since played many 
dramaiic roles both on thf* stage and in movies. 

One of the most popidar singers today is Jose Feliciano, who is from Puerto 
Rico. He rose to international fame after his appearance at tlie San Remo Song 
Festival in 1970 in spite of his blindness. 

Pablo Casals was born in Spain but left because of the Spanish Civil War. A 
world-famous cellist and conductor, he served as director of the music festival in 
Puerto Rico from 1957 muil his death in 1974. He also served as director of a 
music festival in Vermont each simimer. His peroMnent residence was in San 
Juan, but he spent .nuch time in the Northeast. 

Other His| -)anics residing in the United States who are well-known in the arts 
include Lucecita Benitez. Tony Orlando, and Vicki Carr (singers); Trini Lopez, 
Tito Puente. and Carlos Santana (musicians); Graciela Rivera and Jusiino Piaz 
(opera singers); and .\nita Velez and Chita Riv.«ra (dancers). The list is far from 
com])lete: turtlier information can be obtained from the entertainer's unions. 

POLITICS AND THE HUMANITIES 

Severo Ochoa was born in Spain but moved to New Vork in 1910. He has been 
a professor of biochemistry at New York University, and in 1959 he shared the 
Nobel Prize for Medicine or Physiology/. 
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Arthur Sclioinhiirg. a Black horn in Puerto Rico, came to the maiulaiul after 
World War 1. He was a noted bibliophile and collector of books, mainly about 
Blacks. His collection is now in the New York Public Library. George Santayana 
was born in Spain but moved to Boston at an early age. He is a noted pliilosopher, 
essayist, and poet. 

.-Vs yet there liave been few Hispanic poliiirijns elected to naiional office. One 
exception in the Northeast is Herman Badillo. who is Puerto Rican. A former 
President of Bronx County, former Connnissioner of Relocation, and an elected 
member of the 1966 New York State Constitutional Convention, he ciUTently 
. serves in the Uni(n?d States Congress representing .New York 

Other Hispanics in these categories include £baristo Rivera Chevremont. Luci- 
ano, and Clemei>je SotoA^'le/ (poets): Eduardo Seda-Bonilla (anthropologist): 
Ricardo Algeria. .\fan'a I'eresa Babin. Tonias Blanco, Luis Nieves Falcon, and 
Piri Thomas (authors): Gerardo Rivera. Gloria Rojas. and Julio Rosado (re- 
porters): Horacio Rivera (ambassador): .Angel .Miranda (psychiatrist and pro- 
fessor): and Tcodoro .Moscoso (economist). 

SPANISH INFLUENCE ON GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
AND THE ENGLI.SH LANGUAGE 

.Names such as Ponre -Je Leon. Cabeza de Vaca. and Coronado are familiar to all 
who have studied die earlier history of the United States. .As these Spaniards e.K- 
plored this country, ti.cy gave Spanish names to various regions. Many of diese 
names, especially ii!. ti^e Southwest, have remained. .Many states which were first 
settled by Spaniards retained their original name, for instance. Colorado, Texas, 
.Arizona. New Mexico. Florida, and Nfontana. C^olorado was so nan:ed because 
of the many colors of the Colorado llivei canyon. The derivation of Texas is un- 
certain (possibly from the Spanish tcjas [roofs]); New Mexico is obvious; Montana 
is so named because of the terrain, .Arizona, because of the climate; and Florida, 
because it was discovered in- Ponce de Leon on El Din (k la Fascna Florida. Other 
geographical names of Spanish origin inchide the Sierra Nevada .Mountains, the 
Rio Grande, and cities such as El Paso. Los Angeles, San Diego, Toledo, etc. 

The arcliitectine introduced In- the Spaniards came from Aiidaliicia— the 
Spanish-style ranch with a patio, iron gratings, balconies, and tiles: and the main 
squares called plazas with arcades (arcada) and arches. Also from Spain come 
alcoves, portals, and porticoes. Many of the structures are made out of adobe 
and are frequently paintetl white or, as in Andalucia. whitewashed. 

•Many Spaniards became ranchers, and such words as ranch, rodeo, and lasso 
came into English. The terrain, with its sierras and canyons, shows the Spanisii 
influence. Foods and beverages, such as chocolate, cocoa, vanilla, and slierry, come 
from Spanish words. .And. of course, one can't forget the popular Mexican foods, 
uich as tortilla, taco, enchilada, and cW\k', 

The musical rhythms of the tango, i- nnba. the nierengue. and the cha-cha- 
chii are all from South .America and ui.iin their Spanish names. l*hc principal 
instrument of Spanish music is the guitar. 

There are also many proper names derived from Spanish. Among them are 
.Anita, Dolores. .Mercedes. Linda, and Lana. It is interesting to note that all of 
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these are girls' names. Names winch reler lo ^^roups ul" men are lrec|uentiy used, 
csijetially In Western movies. How many sherilLs and j^osses have had lo inusuo 
bandidos, des|jeradoes, ami renegades? Captured desjjeradoes were i)iit in the 
hooseguw (juzjrdtlo) or the calaboose (caldhozo). in the South and Southwell big 
landowners wereolten called grandees while die laborers were peons. 

In contemporary .American society, the inHuence ot" the Spanish language is very 
strong, I)oth iu hequently used expressions and in names, We often talk about 
taking a siesta: expressions such as ad ids and hastd la vista are hecpiently used 
by non-Sjxuush speakers: everyone understands the ////^/Nr/7/«. spirit. Words such as 
burro, moscpiito, poncho, and matador are now standard English. 

The names of many automobiles — Granada, Finto, Seville, Cordoba, Mustang 
— reflect the excitement and romance of Sj}ain, at least according to the Madison 
Avenue jjublic relations men. The fact that many prodncts carry Spanish names 
is an indication of the jjositive Sjjanish influence" as seen by the American, con- 
sumer. In the past fifteen years, there has been a revival of Spanisii residential 
architecture and Si)anish-style furniture: these styles have always been poi>ular 
in the Southwest.-^ 



21. For fuitlur infonrjalion. sic /rnia S;i(ks rl;i Silvn. "I.a Ilispauidatl t-ii I.os Kstados L'nidos," 
Xoticiero (II April 1975). 
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Introduction 



The impact ol classical languages. Latin, Greek, and to some extent Biblical 
Hebrew, and classical culture on our country has come primarily through their 
predominant role in the pattern of American education in the first two centuries. 
Facility in the ancient languages !>y many people resulted in their use in many 
contexts, some of which are visible today, such as inscriptions and mottoes, names 
of places and peojjle. and symbols. Familiarity with ancient civilizations resulted 
in perhaps a more subtle influence. Knowledge of Greek and Roman writers had 
an impact on the thinking of Colonial Americans and the Founding Fathers of 
the Republic, who lived when "America was in the midst of her golden age of 
classical learning.*'! This influence continues in the form of government by which 
we live 200 years later. Persistent classical traditions in literary themes and style, 
as well as in tlie arts and architecture, have left an indelible imprint upon the 
artistic ])roductions of this country and. more obviously, upon the physical ap- 

1. Mover Rdn/johL Thr Clnssick Pa^rr, (I nivc-isitv Park; IVnnsvlv;niia State- Univcrsitv. .Vnicri- 
lean F»hiloIogical .\ssociaticn. 1975). p. vii. 
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pcnriUKO i>i i)ur U)wns ami ciiics IVoiii colonial New Kii^lancl villaires to gicai 
cities and ihc newer centers ol the West. The fibre ol" onr lanj;uai;e anil the 
resnliant ilu)n,5;hi processes hear ilie iinj)rint ol the richly I.aiin and Gieek vo- 
cahularv which jjcrvades all areas ol le.n in'n,!;. 



Tan^^ibk Survivals of Classical Interests 



" The I'.SA as a poliiy and as a civilization would not h*. what it is today — would 
probahly not exist at all — without ihe Cilassics" and. hn ther, ''America was the 
land that look ihe Cilassics seriously."- So asserted the President ol' the American 
Philolo^i-ical Association in addressin.i^ the International Congress of Classical 
S Indies at its lirsi meeting in this country in llKil. As a I^rief but cogent demon- 
stration of the mark thai the classical influence has left upon everyday items, he 
asketl the dele*;aics from all over the world to take out a U.S. one-dollar bill and 
look at it carelnlly. noting the great seal of the nation on the green side. .\t the 
right, the recto of the seal bears the familiar E lAurihus uninn: at the left, the 
verso siiows two mottoes. Amntit roeptis and Xox'us urdo srclorinii, and the date 
.MDCCI.XW'I. The first. "One out of many." from a pastoral idyll attributed to 
Vergil, had already ijeeii singled out as a 'tag line* and had appeared on title pages 
as early as 101)2.'* The second is adapted from X'ergiTs luplnter omnipotcns, 
(lueldcihiis nthmr roeptis (Jupiter, all powerful, give your nod to our daring un- 
dertakings) asking the favor of the [utlaetj-C^liristian god. The third, from the 
same author's '.Xfcssianic' echjguc. inagttus ah iiUr)(yu sac.cloruin ?insci(ur ordo, 
refers to the "coming of the great cycles of age's, beginning anew (as of a golden 
age)'* — in the view of the Founding Fathers, tlie 'new order* of liberty for all men 
in tliese United States.' Symbols such as the eagle (Roman), the lightning l)olt 
(j)owei). and the olive branch (.Athenian) are all of ancient origin.^ Possibly 
the shape in ^vhicii the thirteen stars are arranged is that of the Star of David. 

The mottoes of some twenty states are Latin (one is Greek)^' — usually ancient 
quotations or adaptations thereof — and many state seals are symbolic in terms of 
ancient classical concepts. Those in the Nortlieast include: 

2. Clcrald Else. '•The Classics in the New World." Atncrir.ij} Coitncil of Lcainrd S<iriffit\s Sews- 
letter, 10 V (I Of):'). 2-3. 

'^. Gilbert Higlict. The Ctossiral Tuidihuu (New Oxlonl t'niviTsity I'tcss. 1910). pp. 

399. 072-73. 

•I. (.).\\.^\ii\\'Ml,\'auu's nil Uw iMUii (Nt'wVork: HM.'O. 

:\ Otiior svinl>ols inchidr tlu- fasces' alu' huiullf nf rods and an ax) which appears on older 

0, From a pc)<;tcr available from TIjc .\nierican Classical I.eij^iic Service Bureau (.Mi ami Uni- 
versitv, Oxford. Ohio). 
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Connecticut 


Qui T ramtulil, Snstirit't 


He who has brought us across 
(the sea) sustains us. 


Af:tine 




I direct. 


Nfaryland 


Scuta Bonne Voluntatis Tuue 


Vou have protected us with the 




Corouuiti A'o.v 


shield of your gbodwil!. 


Massnchu.setis 


Eusc Petit Placidam sSub 


With a sword lie strove for peaceful 




Libcrtatc Q^uictein 


rest in freedom. 


New York 


Excelsior 


Ever iiigher. 


X'irginia 


Sic Seuiper Tyraunis 


Thus ever to tyrants. 


West Virginia 


MoTttaui Semprr Libcri 


Mountaineei-s are always free. 



Public buildings, e.g., the .Supreme Ciourt: Justitia omnibus, (Justice for all), 
colleges, and scliools, throughout tlie coiuitry are similarly inscribed. All of the 
older colleges had seals witli mottoes in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, e.g., Vale: Lux 
et Veritas (Ligiit and Trudi), witli the Hebrew word for liglu on an open book. 

Some states and many towns and cities in this coutry bear Greek and Roman 
names (Virginia) or Roman-style names (Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Penn- 
sylvania). Some changed their former names, as did Vanderheyden's Ferry in 
New York in 1789 becoming Troy, in deference to its heroic history or to the Tro- 
jans who settled in a new land. Tliirty other towns were named Troy in succeed- 
ing years. New ^'ork State is especially rich in classical names of towns, such as 
Utica, Syracuse, Rome, and Corinth. It is notable that in naming a number of 
settlements in the military tract aroiuid Cayuga Lake, the state Land Commission, 
whose secretary was a Latin teacher, made liberal use of classical sources, even 
calling towns after people rather than places— RonuUus, Hector, Homer, Tully, 
Fabius, Ponipey, Marcellus, etc. Cincinnati, Ohio, perpetuates the names of a Ro- 
man hero who, at the call of duty, left his plow to lead his country's army and 
returned to the farm after his duty was done. Retired officers of the Revolutionary 
Army formed a society called the Order of Cincinnati, and the city took its name 
from them. 

Thus, names of people and places;- Latini/ed words, and even names of those 
English towns which were once Roman castra (camps) becoming in time Chester, 
Worcester, Lancaster, Manchester, etc. appear in many parts of the country. Old 
Testament names are also to be found, especially in New England. Connecticut, 
for example, has Bethel, Lebanon, Goshen, Gilead, Bethany, Hebron, and Caan- 
an. From Lebanon, New Hampshire, to Mt. Carmel, Alabama— or for that mat- 
ter from St. George, New York, to St. Augustine, Florida— these names remind 
us that, though the land was at first savage, its civilization had roots in Rome and 
Greece, as well as England and the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

Not only places but also people shared classical reflections. Many learned men,, 
and some not so learned, writing articles, letters, or essays for newspapers, signed ' 

101. 
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thcinsolvcs Cato, Piihlicola, Junius. Kpaininoiulas, etc., in -inutalion of those 
heroes uhobc names hail become iionselioUl words. One of the most popuhn* 
pseuilonynis was the name ol the last threat delemler ol" the Roman Rei:)ul:)lic. 
Cato, who hail been populari/ecl in C.'ato's I)i\(ic'h.s in scIiocjI hooks, in Addison's 
tragedy Calo, a \cr) popular theater piece iif the ei,^hieentli century, here and in 
Lnoland, and in Cato's I. r tiers, the work ol the Hritish \\'hi,i; writers IVenchard 
and (lordon, whose ideas were so popular that the Letters were reprinted in 
papers on this side ol the .Atlantic.' 

hi all wideh read C.'olonial newspapers, classical and Hiblical quotes, pithy, 
moral, philosophical, appropiiate to the day. were a commonplace. Almanacs," 
which nattnally drew upon classical astronomy, leflected much ancient lore, 
tradition, anil myth. There were nuuu Ijesicie Benjann'n Franklin's Poor Richartr^i 
AlniaiKir, which had as its motto S(il)iens dottiiuahitur astris (The wise man will 
he mastei* ol the stars) and drew heavily upon the moral proverijs ol* Puljlilius 
.Syi us lor cpiotations. 

Buildings which l^ear Cireek and Roman mottoes, in towns with classical names, 
refieci one ol the se\eral eras ol classical influence in architecture — Colonial, 
Revolutionary, or (ireek Revival. Not onh' public buildings, state capitols, and 
collegiate Ijuildings, but private homes as well, in exteinal design and furnish- 
ings, physically reilect an auia of classical orientation so prominant in the early 
days of our country. 

.Another manifestation of the role of the classical languages in everyday life 
was the use people made of Latin abljreviations and ([notations on gravestones. 
Not an old cemetery but yields many samples ol' this.-* Very frequent is the AE. 
or AET. {ae talis, denoting the person's age), and Anno Dom{ini). Some inscrip- 
tions are wliolly in Latin, most are part Latin, part English; some have Greek or 
Hebrew words. Notal^le among the latter, on the grave of Governor Bradford, 
second governor of the Plymoutli Colony (who had taught himself the language), 
is a Hebrew inscription "The Lord is the Light (Strength) of my Life." The 
prevalence of such commonplace items is a manifestation of the degree to which 
Americans of the Colonial and Revolutionary jjeriods. and on into the nineteenth 
century, were steeped in classical and Biblical languages and leariiing. Their 
contimiances and survival act as a constant reminder to us today. 



7. Ricliard Cuinnu'ic, The Amt'ricni\ Colonud Mind and tht' Classical Tradition (Caniljriclgc, 
.Ma^s.: Harvard University IMcs I06:i). p|>, i:M4, 

8, Ibid., pp. 3-8. 128. 

0. Coruril)iiu.'d by Sara Cowan, Dcrrinj^ HiRli School. Portland. Maine. See also "Suggestions for 
C!assrfM)iii Implementation.'* 
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The influence of tlie Classics, not only on conmionpUicc items, but also on 
the cicvcloinucnt of the institutions eniboclwng our political, ethical, and aestlietic 
traditions — the very life of om* coinitry — stems in large part from tlieir role in edu- 
cation from the earliest Colonial days in America. 

When the Puritan leaders in tlie Massaciuiseits Bay Colony, many of tlieni 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, ^'deiennined on the inchspensability of an 
echicated clergy and corps of pidjlic officials, they instinctively tiu'ned to tiie tra- 
ditional curriculum of the English scliools. placing littcnw hinnauiores in the 
.service. of Chmch and iJtate. Inniiediately, attacks were mounted by Puritan 
liuulanientalist opposition . . . the debate raged for a generation. ... In the end, 
the Classics and theology \vere reconciled in Puritan New England, witluthe im- 
derstanding that the function of classical learning was to serve as a uiih'tarian 
means of enhancing godliness, but in strict subordination to the primacy of 
Scriptmes."*" (I'here had been a strong leaning toward Hebrew on the part of 
Pilgrims and Pmitans. Tiiey tliougiu of lliemselves as Christian Israelites and 
may even have patterned tlie celebration of I'hauksgiving after Sukkat.^^) 

As a result, a number- of grammar schools and colleges were established, be- 
gimiing with the Boston Latin School (1G35) and Harvard College (1636). The 
nine pre-Revolutionary colleges and the numerous grammar schools in New. En- 
gland and tlie other original colonies "ofi'ered tlie youth who attended them a type 
of education tliat was uniform and standardized. Althougii a few extras crept 
into ilie curriculum by degrees, providing an occasional choice of subjects, the 
Greek and Latin languages were tlie passwords for admission into colleges and for 
progress to the bachelor's degree. Beyond the elementary stage they w^re the main 
academic diet"^- — gianting of course, especially in the hrst century or so, the 
primacy of Scripture and the inclusion of courses in the Hebrew Old Testament. 

At the elementary stage i\n atmosphere of religion was all p-rvasive.'^ The 
early textbooks for teaching reading and writing, tlie Hornbook and the New 
England Primer, were scarcely more than adaptations from tiie Bible, containing, 
of coinse, tlie Lord's Prayer, the Commandments, and various favorite passages. 
Ciphering also was added to the elementary fare and there was always much 
emphasis upon deportment. Very soon a smaller number of boys began die 
study of Latin in the Latin or grammar schools, for the main task here was re- 
garded as training youth "so as to fit them for the college.**^ * 

10. Mi-'ver Reinholtl, "Utilitarianism and the Cllassics in Early .America," paper delivered at the 
1972 inccting of the Classical Association of the- At Ian lie States. Dnqncsne Univcrsitv, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

11. Bt-martl Postal. -'Hebraic Tradition in Colonial Mulx'xca Piont:cr Woman (April 1975), 5. 
lli. Cnmmcrc, f)/j. n'/., p. r)5. 

13. Colycr Merriwrathcr/'Our Colonial Cnrriculnni. 1007- 1770;' Diss. Washington 1907, p. 38. 
M. .A MassacliusL-tts statute of 1647 reqm'rcd all touns lo establisli schools lo teach reading . 
and writing "st) that youth sliould he trained in all scholasticall, morall, and theologicall disciplines.*' 
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TheclcinoiUs ol Lntin were t:uii»Iu i'lvsi \)\ tlic diixri luctliod and hi icT (.linlogue^ 
ill ihc tradition of Cionnticniu.s (perhaps the first person in Kuroj^e to use an il- 
liisiraied text), and i)y nieniori/ing hriel" moral (|notations (nsini»' Ciorclerius as a 
seven t ceil th-ceiuiny sou ice). Also favored at the early stages were Laiin ver- 
sions of Aesop's luihlrs.^'' (irannnar rules, upon which much emphasis was placed, 
were learned from such texts as E/ekiel (Jlieever's Acridcticr: A Short Introduction 
to (he Latin Tongue (first pnhlished in Eiighuid in 1708. then in America, and 
circulated in many echtions to 1S-5S) and John (!larke's .♦/// Introduction to tlie 
Making of Latin. \1V1 (which were improvements on the old standard, Lily's 
Griunfuar of 13-'^). Rules and forms were niemori/ed: they were practiced by 
writing Latin sentences, usually with a Latin vocal)ulary given in a parallel column 
to the tnglisli which was to he translated,''' 



Figure 2 

John Clarke ( 1687-17 SI) /i// Introduction to the Making of Latin 
1st Worcester edition from the 2-lth London edition 
Printed 1786 in Worcester, Mass., hy Isaiah Thomas 

CHAPTER Xll* 

Verbs of abounding, wanting, filling. enijHyini^. loadin^^, unloading, depriving;, robbing, 
spoiling, govern the .-Vhlaiivc. 

Verba abuiiUandi, iinl)lendi, Etc. 



HE that wants Virtue, wants all Things. 

We see some Men abounding with 
Money and W'caltli. yet do desire those 
Things mostly with which they abound. 

The Romans deprived the Carthaginians 
of all the Isles which they held in the 
Mediterranean. 

Men abounding with Wealth are often 
pufled up with Pride. 

After he had taken the Enemy's Camj), 
filled with Plenty of all Things, he gave 
all the Plunder to his own Soldiers; and 
chiding the consular Army and the Consul 
himself, he says. Yon shall go without your 
Part of the Spoil of that Enemy, to which 
you yourselves were nearly a Prey. 



QUI careo virtus, careo omnis. 

Video quidain homo circumfiuens pe- 
tunia opescpie, tanien desidero is ma.xime 
qui abundo. 

Ronianus spoiio Poenus omnis insula 
qui tenco in mare Mediierraneus. 

Homo affluens divitiae saepe effero fas- 
tidium. 

Postquam capio hostis castra resertns 
copia omnis res, do praeda omnis miles 
suus. et incremns consularis exercitus, et 
ipse Consul, inquam. careo pars praeda ex 
is hostis, qui tu ipse sum prope praeda. 



•Used through the courtesy of ihc Antiquarian Society of Worcester, Mass. 



15. Rcinhold. The Ctassick Passes. 

16. Mary Ann Vosi. "Classical Studies in the 
England Classical XewstetWr, -i (April 1975). 30-44. 
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UncloulnecIIy iUvw wwc m:my cxccllcm (;nul iiuiic a lew ilull) sdioolmasicrs 
in the Colonial era. 0,uc of ilie best known :uhl most clisiingiiished was E/ekiel 
Cheevcr, who was a.vsociateil wiih ilie Bc)^lo^ Laiiu Sdiool iioin 1()70-1708, hoih 
as teacher and ;is Ileachiiasier. In his eulogy, pronotniceil hy CoUon M.-Uier, ihat 
ilhisirioiis alinnnus chiinied thai ''in liie .i^raieliil memory ol his scholars tliere 
have been, and will be. hinulreds [ol staines] erected lur Inm/''" Me was ihorough, 
original, and had high siandards—a progressive who langlu 'Latin without tears.' 
Mis maniiscriin log ol 100 p;iges contains copies oi ancient masterpieces, experi- 
niems in Greek and Latin verse, ami critical coniments. 

The Boston Latin School program of his day included reailing Cicero's orations. 
Jns:i.nian, the Latin and Cweek New 'I'es'.aniem. Vergil, Morace. Jnvenal. dia- 
logues on Godwin s lio:iuui Antiquities, tir' uing Psalms into Latin ami, on the 
Greek side. Isocrates. Momer. and Mesiotl. A great clenl of the rending was rein- 
forced by exercises in dictation, extensive memorization, and English to Latin 
composition. I hus were the entrance reciuireinents lor Harvard reailily met, 
wherein students were expccteil to "nnderstand Tully, Vergil, or any such clas- 
sical authors ami rcailily to speak or write true Latin in prose and have skill in 
making Latin verse, and be completely grounded in the (week language."'^' 

Rccjuircments were similar at other nniversities and remained the s.uue over a 
period of about 175 years. 

We khow that Hebrew was a part of the Harvard curriculum frc^ni the time of 
its Hrst president, John Dunster, and that the Classics figured extensively from 
1636 on. The first recorded Harvard curriculum, in 1723, 

required a youth of ai)oiu foiiriecn or fiftcon years, as a frc-shman, to recite the classical 
aiuliors loarned at stiiool ( l ully. \*ergil. isot rates. Homer, the Greek Testament, and 
Catechism), and to sttuly rheioric, HL-btew, logic, ami a bit of divinity, history, and 
namral science. The second year he pursued logic, Greek. Hebrew, etiiic.s, philosophy, 
and also divine stiulics. history, ami natural science. In the third year, logic, physics, 
ethics, geograpijy, nieiaphysics. divinity. In the senior year, geonieiry, astronomy, arts, 
grammar, logic, and naunal philosophy (physics). 

Texts in all courses were in Latin. There was cominuous piactice each year in de- 
bate and defense of theses in Latin. 'l"he cuhnination of this training, uniform for 
all students, was in the presentation of formal theses at Connnencement."'' There 
were some changes during the eighteenth century: insiruction moved from the 
British tutorial system to the assignment of a professor for each subject; newer texCs 
were introduced, still chielly in Latin; a lew subjects were added to provide some 



17. CiiiimiK-j t', of), cii., pp. 57-58. 

18. //nr/., p. 50. 

19. Merri weather, oj). cit., p. 52; Gum mere, op. d/., p. fi3. 

20. Jaim-s J. ^Val^ll, lulunitinu of the foinulmtr fathrrs of the Rclmhlic (New Yf)rk: Fordhani 
University Press, 1935), pp. 7L'-73. 
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ill';, at iliimcrs. with a small i»r()ii|) ol' e(jiially fluent IViciids. with Mni trunl Latin 
tcaclici\s. in a global cones | jo lulciuc. |)crsoiial f(rcctiri«^ cards, pii/c-wiiinini' es- 
says, stories lor stiulcnts. sliarini; an 'everyday* Latin vocabulary with ciuluisiasts 
in liis (Uossariuin Linguae Lutinne, in tlic publication of Pctrns Sclopctarins 
(Pistol Pete).*'- and in the posthumously Ibrthcomiiij; tale ot his .-Vfrican safari. 
Here are one of his poems and a Trinity C^ullci^e collca,i»ne's tribme.*^'^ 



Oratio 

(). Doiiiine low. Quo iiascentt*. bciievolis 
CocJcstes aiiijcli teciueruni lioniinibus 

In terra paccni. i;iin nunc lionn'iuiiii in 
[)ector;i 

Oiliis labor:iiuuin. mal:i perpetiemiuni. 
Humilcs. istani. ro«;.muis. pjicein infundito. 

B. .Acciisis scrip. 

Vita Boiiumici Actcnsis 

Hon:irnicus Aticiisis. Phil()soj)liiae Doc- 
tor, iionori'* causM. subiio niornmscst (juar- 
to (h'c aine Nonas .\Iaias. anno Dimini nn'l- 
le ct nonncnti septii:iginta (juintpie, no\ eni 
et octogcsinio aetatis anno. N'atus Han- 
ford iae, ibi vitani t-^'n. .Acl t^racluni Bacca- 
laurei in artibus Uni vers i tat is Harvard- 
ieusis adniissus, ncgotia suscepit in cpn'bus 
auctor prudentissimus de damn is iacturis- 
(jue, faenore date, [)raecavendi et pecuniae 
collocandae factus est. Sed semper, negotiis 
corueniptis, h'tteras et linguam Latinam 
esse amorem princi[jeni habebat. .AKpie 
postquam se tib negotiis removit, al) Col- 
Itgio 7'riiu*rati.s Sanctissimae inducere dis- 
cipulos ut Latino lotjui et scribcre discerent 
vocal us esr. Quod igitur aliquot ininos 
fecir. Lector emeritus in Collegio Trinitatis 
Sancrissimae factus, deinde ut praeceptor 
Latinae in Collegio pro Feminis Hartford- 
iensi rionnullos aiinos docebat. Latine 
loquebatiir et scribebat quasi sermon em 
parriuni. .\d hoc accedit quod cohortabalur 
ut Latina uni versa lingua fieret. Et porro 
ad coetijs domi suiie conducebat discipulos 
Collegi Trinitatis Sanctissimae qui Latine 



.\ Christmas Prayer 

O. Lord Jesu. :it Whose birth 

The Heavenly Cihoir sang: Peace on earth 

To men of good will. 
O'ercomc widi hate, fordone with ill 
Our hearts we pray thee now to fill 

With that sweet peace. 

Trans. Goodwin B. Beach 

Goodwin B. Beach 

Goodwin Beach. Doctor of Philosophy, 
honoris aiustt. died suddenly on .\I;iy -1. 
1 97a at the age of 8{). .A naiive-son of Hart- 
ford. Dr. Beach lived his entire life in the 
Hartford area. .After graduation from Har- 
vard he entered the business ^vorld in 
^vhich he ser\ed as an execinive in the in- 
surance and investment business. Despite 
his many years in business, he always con- 
sidered the Latin language and literature 
liis first love. .And so after retirement from 
business he was asked by Triniiy College 
to teach students to speak and write Latin, 
which task he performed for some years. 
.After lie became Lecturer Emeritus at 
Trinity College, he next assumed for sev- 
eral years the position of teacher of Latin 
at the Hartford College for Women. He 
wrote and spoke Latin as if it were his 
mother tongue. In addition, lie advocated 
Latin as a world language. Furthermore, 
he conducted seminars in his home for 
IVinity College students who were learn- 
ing to converse in Latin. Internationally 
known for his studies and publications in 
Latin, he addressed in Latin the meetings 



62. Gtassnrittm and Prnus (Hartford., tionri!.: Hartford Seminary Foundation). 

JoJni 'ViUiaiMs, delivered in Scptmiber 1973 at a tuucting of the Connecticut .Section of the 
Classical ociaiion of New EnglaiuL 
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loqui tlisccrciu. Clarissiimis oniiiiljus in 
geiiiibus propter stiulia sua ct scriptioiics 
LaniKis. l.atiiie alloqucljauir multos con- 
ventu> sociciatuni cloctaruni ct in patria ct 
Eurojja. E\ inultis ci lionoribus ailniissio 
acl •;r:ulus I'liilosupliiac Doctoris. qucin ab 
Univcrsitate Lcdcsiae acccpit. niagnoperc 
ci placebat. Multos annos in rationibus 
argenti diiccnciis aiiiuvabat Philologoruni 
Anicricanoruni .Socictaicin. Sua icccnsio 
annua ct iimiptuuni ci lucioruin claninoi- 
umquc ab oninibub acritcr atquc ^tutliosc 
accipicbatur. Nam cadcni semper rccltlita 
Cbt car mini bus La tin is! 

Cum se itcrum in otiimi sc rccipcret (iti 
est. a cloccndo). laincn stuciium rcrum class- 
icarum sustincbat. Licet oculornm acies 
(Icfeccrit. in mente animoqiie remanebat 
firmus ct valens. Usque ad tertiam diem 
ante mortem ephemeridem. Latinc script- 
am, itincris Africani quod abliinc tres an- 
nos iset uxor fecit recognosccbat. 

Hie bomo nobilis ct litteratus discrtus- 
que, (|ui erat multis niodis extra suum 
acvuni, requiescai in pace atquc eius 
memoria nobis vivat. 



o( many Icarnctl societies both bere and in 
Kuropc. Of bis many bonorary degrees be 
Was most picasetl witb tbe one from Leeds 
University in linglanil. For many years be 
assisted the American I'liilological Associ- 
ation in tbe conduct of its fm'ances. His 
iinancial report at the annual meeting was 
received with anticipation and joy, for it 
was always j)resented in Latin and in verse! 

After Iiis second retirement (i.e., from 
teacbing). be nevertheless continued an 
active interest in things classical. Even 
though his eyesight was failing, his mind 
was alert ami vigorous. Up until tluee days 
before his death he was editing a journal 
he hail kept in Latin of a safari to Africa 
w hich he and his wife took three years ago. 
.May this gentleman and scholar, who was. 
in many respects, outside ol his age. rest in 
peace ami may his memory live long for us. 

John Williams 



Some of the poetry of another writer of Latin, folin Colby, a j^iftecl writer of 
stories for boys and of poetry, is both luiniorous and lyrical."^ 



Drink Canada Dry 

Exigiiis bullis vivescit Canada Sicca, 
ac veluti surgunt cfFcrvesccnte liquore, 
cum primum gustare soles spumantia vina, 
bullae quae simulant crebro sc pungerc 
fauces, 

sicacibus multis Liliputanisque sagittis, 
zingiberis latices linguam stimulare 
videntur; 

vimque dabunt nobis animosque ad sidcra 
tollcnt. 



Haec loquitur Crassus, quo non 

praestantior alter 
\-oce cierc viros artenique docere bibcndi. 



Tiny bubbles make it lively — Canada Dry. 
they rise to the top in the cfFcrvcsccni 
liquid, 

as when first you taste sparkling wine, 
ebullient — the bubbles seem to make little 

stabs at your mouth, 
with hundreds of tiny daggers and 

Lilliputian arrows, 
with tangy zest tiiey titilatc the tongue, 
give us pep and raise our spirit to the sky. 



Thus speaks Crassus — and no one 

surpasses him 
in rousing men with his words and teaching 

them the art of drinking* 



64. John K. Colby. Imagines (Andover, Mass.; John Colby, 1964). 
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In iiivali tempore 
silvae rcfrigcscuiu. 

Maererui sub arborc 
folia cjuicscui.t. 

In iiiberno frigore, 
Candida, iiivosa, 

niairis tcrrac pcctorc, 
fulgct Christi rosa. 



Northeast Conference 
Christinas Rose 



In the time of snow 

the woods grow cold. 
Under the weeping trees 

the leaves grow still. 

In winter chill, 

bright white, snowy, 
on the breast of the mother earth, 

glows the Christmas rose. 



To these m:iy be addetl the flurry of translations of the 1960's of Win /lie, the 
Pooh, Alice in Wonderland, and a do/en otliers,*'"' in reasonably good Latin, 
which lio interest the yoinigand give nosiai^ic pleasure to their elders. 



Classical Architecture 



"I was written to in 1785 (being then in Paris) by Directors appointed to 
superintend the building of a Capitol in Richmond, to advise them as to a plan, 
and to add to it one of a prison. Tliinking it a favoral^le opportunity of introduc- 
ing into the state an example of architecture in tlie classic style of anti([uity, and 
the Maison qnarree of Nismes, an ancient Roman temple, being considered as 
the most perfect model existing of what may be called Cubic architecture, 1 ap 
plied to M. Clerissault, %vho had published drawings of the Antiquities of Nismes, 
to have me a model of the building made in stucco, only changing the order from 
Corinthian to Ionic, on account of the difficuhy of the Corinthian capitals." 
So wrote JefFerson in his Autobiography/^*^ 

Little did he realize diat his design, of modest intent, for the completion of the 
Virginia capitol would begin a half-century mania for neo-classical architecture. 
In many places it quickly replaced Colonial style, which had reflected some 
adaptations of classical motifs in jji liars, columns, windows, and doorways of the 
more elegant buildings. For both public structures and private homes, there was 
widespread and enthusiastic adoption of the motifs of Doric, Ionic, and Corinth- 
ian columns, colonnaded porches, rotundas, elaborate friezes, and pediments. 

U5. See "Suggestions for Classroom Iniplemcmaiion." 

60. The Foinidhig Fathers, Thomas Jefferson: A Biography in His Own Words (New York: 
Newsweek, 1974), p. 157. 
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The reasons for this uillin«r adoption ol classical aichitcctnic. especially Greek, 
are indeed inan\. but the true explanation may be no more than the straigiit- 
lorward, honest, and simple desire of a newly liljeraied populace to express in 
tnn,i;ilde form one of the prinuny ideologies which sustained its victorious revolu- 
tion. Fiske Kinil)all in Domestic Architrcturr of the Amcriam Colonics and of 
the Early Republic .states the case; 

Tlie Revolution bront^Iu a fiind.mieniai (lMn.t;e in .\nieric;ni domo.siic avcln'teciurc. as 
in Anieriran an as a uliole. Mow liulc ilii> lias l)een appreciated is shown by tlie ex- 
tension of ilie tenn 'Colonial' lo cover all tlic woik to ISliO or even later. Tlic rank and 
file of biiildeis. to be sure, continued to work at fust, as wc Iiave seen, in much tlic same 
style as before, but tlu: leaders were inspired by very diifereni ideals, and these were 
rapidly dilfused through the craft. Chief of ilieni uas die ideal of classical form. This 
involved much more than the adoption of the dcli(aie Pompeian detail of the .Adams; 
its ultimate ^^oals were the unity and ahsiraci (|Uali[y of classical ensembles; the temple 
and the rotunda. Siniulianeoiisly with this formal ideal came the ideal of modern con- 
venience, which had ori«;inaied in the France of Louis X\'. In the interplay of these two 
lies ilie key lo the evohiiion of the .American house (hninj; the first sixty years of the 
republic. So far as they were in conflict, the isMie in .America vas less a reconciliation 
between them than a triumph, in all its absolutism, of the form. Jassic ideal. 
Tlie underlying rea^ons for change lay in political and cultural movements of the time, 
which could not f;iil to li;ive far-reaching consetjuences in art: the transformation from 
colonies in provincial dependence on England to sovereign states soon welded into a 
n;iiion. whose ;dli;ince lay with France. .So far as .Anierici borrowed from coniemporary 
an, she turned now less to England than to the Continent. 'Fhere was not so much a 
transfer of allegiance, however, .is a declaration of independence. 'File new states and 
the nation were republics, that regarded ;is their models not the monarchies of western 
Europe bin the ancient democracies of Rome and Greece. In an also it was natural to 
turn to the classic fornu of antiquity, which took captive the new republic more firmly 
ilian any of the older n.ations of Europe.'^" 

1 his devcloijnient is true of painting ;nid sculpture bitt is nuich more evident 
to the average jjer.son in arcliitectine. Once started, classical architecture spread 
its infhience at ;» feverish jjiice in the last decade of the eighteentii century and 
the first ii;ilf of the nineteenth. Wiiat little was known of the classic ideal in pre- 
Revohitionary handbooks, was ^ip^V witnessed firsthand by world-trading mer- 
chants and world-traveling architecfs. Their inspiration is seen today from the na- 
tion's Cajjitol to modest, jjrivate dwellings on a New England village green, like 
that of Cinifton or Mojjkinton. .Massachusetts, in do/ens of towns like Geneva. 
New York, or on .sontiiern jdantations and the mansions of South Carolina. 

At times the influence of the Crreco-Ronian ideal was subtly and carefully inter- 
woven with other inspirations; oTTe of the best ex;uiiples is Federal Hall in Phila- 
delpiu;i. .Most frecpiently. tiie influence was an eclectic combination of several 
Greek and Roman models, as in the inimerous designs in the United States Capitol 

G7. (New York: Dover. 1066), p. 145. 
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compctitiDU or L:moljc's Bank ol Pennsylvania in Philaclelphia in 1798. Oc- 
casionally, the influence is direct and usually horrowecl from surh giants of an- 
tic[uity as the Partiienon. Erecthcuni. and Panilicon. Enthusiasm for these even 
ran to the erection of an exact replica of the Parthenon in Nashville, Tennessee. 
Thomas felferson'.s aihniration for the Pantheon is evidenced in his use of it as a 
model for the University of \*ir«;inia and Monticello, and more recently echoed 
in the fell'erson Memorial in \\'ashin«;ton, D.(^. 

.Althon,t;!i the day has lon^i^ passeil since classical architecture or 'Greek Revival 
.Arclntectine' were considered to he 'modern' styles, nevertheless, each contem- 
porary American is indebted to the inspiration of the classical ideal as made visible 
by the founders of the Republic and their first generation offspring. One can only 
name a few of the lenf^tliy list of e>:amples. which includes such structures as 
the record offices of Ciiiarleston, South Carolina, and Salem, Massachusetts; the 
Customs House of New Hedfonl. Massachusetts: the Athenaeum of Providence, 
Rhode Islanil: the E>:c!iange. United States Mint, and the Branch Bank of the 
Unitetl States in Philadelphia: a comuless nimiljer of cpUege and university 
buildings. 

The entire public building area of Washington. D.C.. begun in the heyday of 
t!>e classical revival, has evidenced a continuing adaptation of Greek and Roman 
styles, beginning with the Capitol, W'liite House, and Treasury Building. Among 
ihe more beautiful examples, some of them fairly recent, are the Supreme Court 
Building. Lincoln Memorial, Library of Congress, National .Archives, National 
Gallery, and the jeflerson Memorial mentioned above. 

Todav we would be hard-pressed to travel a short distance without witnessing 
the awe inspiring solemnity of federal, state, and local buildings, banks, civic and 
memorial centers, college libraries, residence halls and dormitories, columnar 
memorials, athletic colossea, ami cluirciies raised in pride with the vision of the 
heritage of Greece and Rome. 



Classical Influence on Literature and Language 



One of the most pervasive and continuous aspects of classical influence in 
America is its impact on .American writers of stature. This is also one of the most 
difficult to analyze, as it consists not merely in allusion or reference to the ancient 
world, but in the influence of form and content which is at once move extensive 
and more subtle. It recpiires a book on style to demonstrate it in detail; it is most 
noticeable in tlie early poets, such as Anne Bradstreet, Edward Taylor, and 
Philip Fresneau,'*'^ the speech makers and letter writers of the eighteenth cen- 

68. Guminerc. op. cii.^ pp. ir)6-60. 
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tiiry. Emerson and I h.wtlioi nc ol the Romantic period, less in the earlv •Realists,' 
noticeable ag:iin in poets siuh as Stephen X'incent lienet, E/r:. Poinul. ' r.S. Eliot, 
etc. Nowhere is the influence more striking than in the phivs of Enyene O'Xeill,' 
notably Mourning Becomes Elecira and Desire Under the Elms, which have a 
close relationship to Greek tragedy and to myth as symbol. Indeed, one ol' the 
;nost ijervasive influences is that of myth, not only in superficial and decorative 
sorts of ways, l)nt as the basic of the arti.stic expression of a wide range of scidptors, 
painters, dramatists, novelists, and poets."'' 

It is therefore ol more than pa.ssing interest to realize that mvth has constituted 
a viable symbol to Americans from an early ilate. Much sixteenth- and seventeemh- 
centiiry writing has sjjoken of America as the golden land of the West.'" the lost 
Atlantis, -u Garden of Eden (it was not unusual in the earliest times to mix 
Hibhcal and classical concepts), and many writers and leaders had likened the 
brave sailors uho reached that goal to Argonauts uho ventured over the seas to au 
unknown land in true lieroic spirit."' Is it a paradox that once more mvdi has 
caught the imagination of many contemporary writers? 

An even more dominant influence, affecting all of us every dav of our lives, is 
the matter of Latin ami Greek elements in the vocabularv of English. The words 
wc use leave iheir mark on our thought processes. To wiiat extent does tiie fact 
titat some 80^;; of our vocabulary is Latin and Greek in origin aflect tlie attitudes 
we have and the way we think? Most linguists agree that the part of our thinking 
that goes beyond instinctive emotional reaction is necessarily vcrbaliml, either 
in the thought process or in the expression of it and the communication of it to 
others; therefore, the verbal framework must limit and channel the very process 
of thinking. ' 

Edward ,Sapir says. ••Thougiit may be defined a.s the highest latent or potential 
content ol si^eech. ' Of the interaction of thought and language he savs, "The 
instrimient makes possible the product: the j.roduct refines the instrument • Fur- 
ther, "The thought world is the microcosm that each man carries around with 
himself, by which he measures and understands what he can of the macrocosm 
Benjamin Lee Whorfs hypothesis is, "A man's world outlook is determined by 
his linguistic ujjbriiiging."'-' 

Sapir makes a distinction between the form and content of language, asserting 
that die content (vocabulary) is what is related to culture. The dominance of 
Latin derivatives in our vocabulary then indicates a deeply pervasive influence on 
our culture. 

69. Sec Hlghn.ot^ ci,.-. C. .M. Caylcv, Tin' Cla.ssic My,l,s in English Literature and Art (Bos- 
ton. C.nn, Ph.l.p Maverson, Clayucl My,l,„U,gy in IMeraturc, Art, and Music (Lcxi„Ln 
»ass.: Xerox, mi): and .Michael Cram. Mul. of t,„- Creeks and Romans (New York: Xew 
Aniencan Library. 1962). ^ 

70. Cumniere, op. cit.. Chapter II. 

71. Martin D. Snyder, ■'The Hero i.> the Carden: Classical Contributions to ihe Early In.aRe, 
of An.er,ca, paper presented at a conference on Classics in ..\,„erica, 30 October 1975, at the 
University of .Michigan. .Ann Arbor. 

72. Language (New York: Harcoiirt. Brace, 1919), pp. HIT. 

73. Simeon Potter, /,ong„„g<.,„ the Modem World (Baltimore: Pengni,, Books, i960), p. 172. 
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Since w'c no longer conduci liivilicr aliicaiioii in Latin, we are no longer quite so 
stee]K-(l in l.atinisms as were our Colonial ancestois. lor whom, Ijecause of their 
education, it was easier and more natmal to transl'er a Latin term to an Enj^hsh 
iorui than to work out an AnoloSaxon-ijasetl term. Vet we have continued the 
process thev Ijc^an. throu<;h the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, creating new 
vocahiilarv out ol Latin and Cheek elements in all areas ot learning, technical 
matters, and new inventions and processes."* 

•Klannuivorous' and 'ignivorous" arc out of date. Init 'onmivorous' ami Car- 
nivorous* are in good standing; 'polypiety' remains a cmiosity, 'polytheism' is a 
respectahlc term in religious history: 'vcricular' is no longer seen, but ^'crity' is 
familiar enough: iMcbshyterians' ditl not catch on as a play on 'Presbyterians:* 
wc never hear of 'preterpliualities.* yet many things arc 'super' from markets to 
superfluous items. *rhesc are ljut random samplings from hinulreds of examples. 

Today we like making hybrid words from combined Greek/Latin sources— or 
combining one of these with English or odier elements — and we like to use myth- 
ological figmes in adding to our language as we add to Our experiences and in- 
ventions. 'Astronauts* (Latin sailors among Greek stars) set olf for the imknown, 
like the Argonauts of old, propelled by 'Titan* and 'Jupiter* rockets on 'Apollo* 
missions to 'lunar' sites. Scientists descentl in 'bathyspheres* to study 'submarine' 
•biology.* Wc have 'television' for 'viewing from a distance* as we earlier invented 
•telegraphy* for comnuinication from afar. Students of language deal in 'phonemes' 
ami 'morphemes,* as well as the older elements of 'syntax* and 'lexicon.* 'Mega- 
phones* and 'telephones' are commonplace. One coidd go on indefinitely. A 
striking example from the pens of the Foimding Fathers perhaps sums it all up. 
In the Preamble to the Constitution only the italicized words are not classical in 
origin or formation. 

We the people of the United States, /n order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
jjromote the 'general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this consutution for the United 
States of America.'-' 



74. GiimnRTL-, off. rit., pp. 11-13. 

73. A poster of the Preamble illustrating this point in color may be obtained from The American 
Classical League Service Bureau. 
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Horizons 



Introduction 



Our ethnic heritage is d^^imd by the status of various gi'oups in our cuhurally 
plurahstic society. A look at our immigi-ation history and a review of events and 
trends in our immediate past can assist in shaping our hori^^ons. The long-awaited 
federal support of bilingual-bicultural education and of ethnic heritage educa- 
tion is an example. 

The following figures present some of the factors involved in assimilation and 
the relative position on the continuum of assimilation of selected gi'oups. 



FIGURE 1 

The Assimilation Variables^ 



Subprocess or Condition 


Type or Stage of 
Assimilation 


Special Term 


Change of cultural patterns to those 
of host society 


Cultural or behavioral 
assimilation 


Acculturation 


Large-scale entrance into cliques, clubs, 
and institutions of host society, on 


Structural assimilation 


None 


primary group level 






Large-scale intermarriage 


Marital assimilation 


Amalgamation 


Development of sense of peoplehood 
based exclusively on host society 


Identificational assimilation 


None 


Absence of prejudice 


Attitude receptional 
assimilation 


None 


Absence of discrimination 


Behavior receptional 
assimilation 


None 


Absence of value and power conflict 


Civic assimilation 


None 



I. Milion M. Cordon, Assimilation i,i Awerican Life: The Rale of Race, Religion, and National 
Origins (New York: Oxford University Press, 1964), p. 71. 
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FIGURE 2 

Paradigm of Assimilation'^ 
Applied to Selected Groups in the United States-Basic Goal Referent: 
Adaptation to Core Society and Culture 

Group Type o f Asr-mila tion 



Attitude Behavior 
Identifi- Recep- Recep- 
Cultural Structural Marital cational tional tional 



Negroes 


Variation 
by class 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Jews 


Substantially 
Yes 


No 


Substantially 
No 


No 


No 


Partly 


Mostly 




Su'tostdnrraDy 


>«jrt>y 




Wq 




Mostly 


Partly 


ing Negro and 


Yes 


(variation 












Spanish* speaking) 




by area) 












Puerto Ricans 


Mostly 
No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Partly 



Bilingual Education 



In I9G7, Sena or Palph Yarboroiigh introduced a bilingual education bill in 
Congress ^v'llich pass^^d, in nioclifiecl iorm, as an amendment to Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of IQGoT^The psychological 
impact of this act cannot be overstated.- U reversed a one-language policy and 
commitJ,ed the national government to meeting the educational needs of children 
of limited Enghslvspeaking ability in the United States. Tlie act provided financial 
assistance to loc.rl educational agencies for: 

(1) Bilinguai educational programs; 

(2) Progi-ams designed to impart to students a knowledge of the history and 
culture associated with their languages; and 

(3) I'Mons to establish closer cooperation between the school and the home. 

This commitment by the federal government has slowly influenced states and 
local communities. Since 1968 several states have passed laws mandating bihn- 
gual education at the local level. 

Bilingual-bicultural education represents a viable approach toward meeting 
the needs of non-English speakers. It involves subject-matter instruction in the 
child's native language and often also in English. Bilingual-bicultural education 

2. Ibid,, p. 76. 
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helps provide viable instructional programs I'or ciiildren as tliey develop literacy 
in two languages. It also involves the study of two cultures and provides the norms, 
values, attitudes, and skills consistent, not only witii their new environment, but 
also with their native culture. In such programs, children develop and maintain 
self-esteem and pride in both cidtm-cs. Bilingual-bicultural education also es- 
tablislies a basis for equal opportiuiity within tiie community and among all 
people. It advocates respect and understanding among all groups. 

Effective teacher preparation is vital to the success of these progi^ams which 
place heavy responsibility on tiie concepts of accountability and parental 
involvement. 



The Ethnic Heritaoe Studies Prooram 



The description of this program, as provided through an amendment to Title 
IXofESEAof 1965.is: 

The Ethnic Heritage Studies program seeks to develop iiuerculmral understanding 
wiihni our culturally phiraHstic society, .\fore specifically, the aims of the program are 
to help students learn more about the nature and role of ethnicity in their own lives and 
in the lives of others and to promote effective interactions among members of the various 
ethnic groups in the United States ... 

Proposals that are most attentively and creatively designed to enable people *to learn 
more about the nature of their own heritage and to study the contributions of die cul- 
tural heritages of odier ethnic groups of the Nation* are specifically encouraged and will 
be given high priority. No project will be approved that fails to take into account 'the 
heterogeneous composition of the Nation/ as stated in section 901 of Title IX, and 'the 
fact that in a multi-ethnic society, a greater understanding of the contributions of one's 
own heritage and those of one's fellow citizens can contribute to a more harmonious, 
patriotic, and committed populace. 



Conclusion 



The Bicentennial Era provides us with an aegis under which to carry out the 
theme of 'a nation of nations* or 'unity in diversity.' It is perhaps one of the 
greatest voids of our time and history that we Americans have ignored the multi- 

3. -Ethnic Heritage- Suidics Program: Guidelines for Application, September 1975/' mimeo 
(Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, 1075). 
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culuiral iiivolvemem in ihe loimaiion ol oiii- couiiii y. We must l^ecomc aware of 
the large quantity ul material about and by etlinic groups and individuals — geo- 
grapliical descrii}tiuns, local histories, short stories, journals — that are available 
lor use in teaching language and culture. 1-oreign language teaching becomes 
more meaningful when students can relate to the development of American, 
family, community, and ethnic history. It is, despite these gaps, worth time and 
energv as teachers of foreign languages and cultines to direct students' attention 
to the varied dimensions of the immigrant iiiihience on American society and its 
contriijuiions to American social history. 

One of our greatest challenges as foreign language teachers today is to develop 
a belter understanding of what America was, is, and might become i)y carefully 
guiding the student through the original foreign culture and tiie immigration of 
that culture to .America. Such an approach has the i)oiential of awakening a 
greater awareness of the immediate world our students live in, an awareness whicli 
ideally will lead to greater tolerance and understanding of diverse i:>eoplcs in our 
diverse culture. 
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Ethnicity in the Community 

INTRODUCTION 



Afost urban areas in the United States have self-contained ethnic communities. 
These neighborhoods provide a luiniber of ethnically authentic businesses that 
can be interesting to the foreign hmguage learner. 

As an example one might use Hartford, Connecticut, and its Spanish-speaking 
community. Here are restaurants, newsstands, barber shops, beauty salons, garages, 
and stores selling clothing, furniture, and specialties typical of the ethnic culture. 
In addition there are social clubs, political organizations, and professional service 
agencies that belong to the people of the ethnic group. 



ACTIVITIES 

Tienda de Abarrotes; supcrmercado. Go to one or more of the following food 
stores: 

Barranquitas Market, 169 Main Street; 
Cawy Super Market, 271 High Street; 
Ortiz Super ALirket, 1671 Main Street; 
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and select three fruits, vei»;etnbles, or canned items wiiich yon do not recognize. 
Find out the name, the cost, and the use ol' each. Bring back a sample of the item 
most frequently used in Puerto Rican ookinj^ — if possible. Determine Avhich 
American foods are very popular in (he store, e.g., Hostess Twinkies, hotdogs, 
Coca-Cola, etc. 

Panaderia. Visit an ethnic bakery such as Los Cubanitos at 57 Park Street. Using 
the money collected in class, sele( t a variety of pastries that the bakery clerk or 
owner suggests as being popular with the people in ihe neighborhood. Ask what 
the pastry is cidled and what its ingredients are, and write down this information. 

Try to obtain a recipe for one of the items so that the class can prepare some at 
a later date. See if )ou can watch the leakers at work, Kind out the Spanish words 
for: mixer, to I)eat, to crmuble, to blend; to l)akc, or any other expressions that 
seem interesting. W^rite these down. 

Tieucla de Discos. The following recoicl sitops offer merchandise of special inter- 
est to the Spanish-speaking community: 

El Disco de Oro, 385 Main Street; 
Morales Record Shop, 275 High Street: 
Latin Record Shop, 239 Miiin Street. 

Look at the list of the "Lop Ten' records and write down the names of the songs. 
Purchase the number one iiit (a -15 RPM record) and bring it back to class. De- 
termine whether tiie store sells more Spanish-language songs than English-lan- 
guage songs. Compare this with the number of Spanish and English songs among 
the 'Top Ten.' 

If someone in the store is willing to assist you, try to luulerstand all the words of 
a popular song and write them down. Find out what you can about the singer and 
where the record was made. 

Try to obtain the record Que bonita bandrra or the Puerto Rican anthem, La 
Borinquena (make sin*e it is sung and not an orchestration). Purchase that record 
with money the teacher gave you for the school record collection. See if the store 
sells sheet music for this record and the number one hit, so that the words and 
chords will be available to those in the class who play instruments. 

Botdnica. Stores that specialize in herbs are common to many ethnic cuhures. 
The Botanica Chango is located at 811 Park Street. Go there and find out what 
kind of store it is. Determine the uses of at least four items sold here that are un- 
familiar to you. Purchase a sample item that costs no more than one dollar and 
bring it to class. Be prepared to talk about it in class. 

.Ascertain how customers come to select merchandise from this store. Do they use 
these items everyday — as one would use food products? Do they receive advice 
from specific members of the conmumity as to which products to buy? Compare 
notes with your classmates and determine whether or not your family uses any of. 
the items that are imknown to your friends. 
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Iglesia. Every ethnic connnunity has its own churches. The It»leMa del Sagrado 
Cora/on is located at !<) Winihrop Street. Vi x to talk to the priest, Padre Seirundo 
Las Ilcras, and find out about the special pro.irrains the church oilers the com- 
nuinity. Consider aitendin,i,r .Spanish mass. Who else attended with you? Was it 
crowded? Were there more men or more women ;it the mass? What was dillerent 
Irom what yon had expected? 

Detenniiie whether or not the church oilers any lan-uage courses: arc these to 
leach Spanish or ^:n.^lish? What other subjects are taught? Write down a list of 
the courses ollered aloni^ with the times they are ^iven. lirin- this to the classroom. 
Sec d you can ^et classmates to volunteer as Mnolish tiuors tor elemcmarv school 
children. 

Asonanoiics dc la nwinnidad, Choo.se one of (he followin,^ service associations: 
L:i Casa de Puerto Rico. <)li Wadsworih .\ venue: 

.Asociacion Dueuos de Xegocios Puertorri(pienos. 98 Wadsworth .\ venue; 
Club de Damas Puertorriciuenas en Lucha. 59 Park Street; 
Caminemos .Adult Learning CeiUer, (ill Park Street. 

Go to the association you select and determine the types ol services it oilers to the 
connnunity. \Vme these down. Do all ol the workers sj^-ak both Sj.anish and En- 
glish.- Where does the money come from to support the association? Do thev ;iccept 
volunteer help: would yoiu* class Ijc able to assist them? 

If the association has blank forms in Spanish, bring back two or three samples 
for classroom discussion. Make sure the person you talk with at the as.sociation 
understands that yom* interest in the form is to use it for learning Spanish. 

El cinr. Spanish-language films are shown at the Lyric Theatre on Park Street. 
Go to a matinee or to an early show on Friday or Saturday. When do the people 
arrive? .\re there dillerences in the lobby area, candy coiniter, or the cinema itself? 
Make notes of these ])ossible differences. 

What fdm did you see? Where was it filmed? Who were the stars? Was it a double 
feature? How nuK h was admission? How did you feel about the story, the acting, 
the photography, and the humor? 1 fow did the audience re;ict to different scenes? 
Make notes when you get home and be prepared to tell vour reactions to these 
questions in class. 

^ Prepare a written review of the film you saw in Spanish that could be used in a 
Spanish-language newspaper. Or prepare an oral presentation reviewing the film 
and deliver it to the < lass. 

joyeria. I here are jewelery stores located at: 

Joyeria La .\filagrosa. tvl.S Park Street: 
joyeria R. H.. 11 Park Street: 
Joyen'a Sanchez, \ .Main Street. 

Go to one of these stores and make a list of the following: 
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H.S.E. quodmortale fuii 

Viriadviodum Reveretidi Dr. Jose phi 

McKcenS.T.D. 
ac CoUegii Bowdoinensis Praeddis primi 
Natiis est Octob. die XV Anno Dotti. 

MDCCLVII in Republica 
NeO'Hanioniensi ubi primo in Uteris 

h II m anioribus i n st it u t us 
honor es at tigii Academicos 
Postea Verbi divini ministerio a pud 

Bever learn in Republica 
Massac h usetiense a nn os septen decim 

strenue juxta, ac benigne 
perfunctus est Xovissime autem. 

Nostratium omnium favore 
ac praecipus doc tor urn pi orr unique 

Collegium hie loci 
a usp icato fu n da tum q u in que vix a n n os 
ea qua par est dignitnte et sapientia 

fideliter feliciter rexit 
donee morbo hydropico impeditus Julii 

XV .4nn MDCCCVII 
in Domino obdormivit 
Ingenio fuit sagaci, judicio imprimis 

acerrimo 

priscorum temporum gravitate nemulus 
moribus autem Pacilis et benevoleniia 
om n in oCh ristia n us 
quoniam doctrinam.artes optimas 

quoniam graviter excolebat ipse 
in a His semper amavit, et quoad potuit, 

auxit 

M. S. 

Monumcntum horce luctus eheu! sol amen 
kve,at testimonium tamen 
Senatus A ca de m ic us 
P.C. 



Here lies 

indeed, the sacred remains of that 

reverend gentleman, Dr. Joseph McKeen 
also first president of Bowdoin College. 
He was born on October 15, in the year 

1757, in the state 
of New Hampshire, where in his early 

training in humanities 
he achieved academic honors. 
Later in tlic ministry of the divi/ie Word 

at Beverly in the State 
of Massachusetts for seventeen years he 

performed his duties vigorously and 

productively. 
Most recently, however, w^th the approval 

of all our fellow countrymen, 
and especially of learned and reverend 

men, he guided 
the College founded here under favorable 

auspices for barely five years. 
with a fitting dignity and wisdom — and 

did so faithfully and felicitously, 
until, suffering from dropsy, on July 15 in 

the year 1807. 
he fell asleep in the Lord. 
He was a man of wise spirit, outstanding 

for his keen sense of justice, 
comparable to the men of old in his 

seriousness, 
peaceful in his ways and altogether a 

Christian in his goodwill, 
for he himself always cultivated deeply 

learning and the highest arts, 
always admired them in others, and as far 

as possible increased their growth. 
Sacred in memory 
This monument is but little consolation 

in grief but at least a witness to it. 
on the part of the Academic Senate 
on behalf of a colleague 



FIELD TRIPS WITHOUT TRAVEL: 
THE TRAVELING SUITCASE 

For the many teachers who find it impossible to take their siiidenls to a site 
of cultural or nrchiiectural interest, there is a solution. In the State of Vermont 
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the -traveling suitcase' can con.c into tl.e classroom. With the aid ol state funds 
the Classics Dcpartn.ent at the University ol Vermont has prepared a do.en or sci 
ot these suitcases, each one on a topic pertaining to Greco-Roman culture-' One 
might consider using Bicentennial funds to prepare such innterial on topics related 
to the Anierican-etlinic heritage. 

Each suitcase contains appropriate slides or filmstrips. tape recordings, repro- 
ductions ol reaha. paperback books, maps, posters, and a notebook with an in- 
yemory. suggestions lor use. and topics for additional study. The set of material 
IS shipped to schools for a loan period of about three weeks. Each school is limited 
to two suitcases a year. This is an engaging method of disseminating good quality 
mformative material on a variety of subjects useful to busy teachers in support of 
their language teaching efforts. A positive side effect is that school administrators 
and media directors are frequently persuaded to purchase their own conies of 
the materials for permanent use in the school. 



Popular Ethnic Literature and Historical Documents 

INTRODUCTION 



The American educational system being what u is. anv piofessionafjy trained 
foreign langtiage teacher has had considerable cvi-usiire' to literuure tVom the 
foreign country. Xo German-langt.age teacher e^caps TIk.iuus .Mann: all French- 
language teachers know .Maupassant: and .Spani.iManguage teaichcrs ane cer- 
tainly aware of Garcia .Macjue/. However. American-ethnic groups have also pro- 
duced popular literature and numerous histonLcal documents that are usdtul in 
the foreign language classroom. .Much of the luieraturc inav well be translated 
from English-langtiage authors-which has tl.e acJvan.age of' using material that 
IS often familiar to the students: thus, it becomes mon^ of a linguistic e.^erci.e than 
an investigation of culture. A disadvantage lies in (he fact that it is not an 

iT.rg:;g:7eininr'" ' '''' ''^'-''^ - 

POPULAR LATIN TRANSLATIONS: AN EXAMPLE 

As proof of the fact that any group of foreign language speakers, such as Amer- 
.can ethnic communities, will produce popular literature in its language, one 
need only e.xam.ne the following Latin bibliography. \Vhile these titles do repre- 
4. I„ forma, ion ,„ay be obtained fro,,, Pl,ilip A„,brose. Classics Depar.„,c.„c. University of Ver- 
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sent a moderate aniount ol diversion Ironi serious foreio;n language reading, their 
very existence shows that we can find material that is potentially a refreshing 
change from die classics of the college curriculum. 

Liidovici Carrol, Alicia in Terra Mirabili in Aliciae per Spt'Ciilum Transitus. Trans, 

C. H. Carriitlicrs. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1961, 1966. 
A. A. Milnei, Winnie Ille Pu, Trans. A. Lenardo. New York: Dutton, 1960. 
Regulus [Le Petit Prince by .-\ntoiiius .A. .Sancto EMipcrio]. Trans. .A. Haury. Paris: 

Hazan, 1961. 

Pinociilus. Trans. E. .MafFacini. New York: Vanni, 1951 

E. C. Bmch^Maxt't Moritz. Trans. E. Sielndl, .Munich: Braun.^ Schneider, 1961, 

Ainor est Senui.s (luidarn Peciiliaris. Trans, G. .M. Lync and J. W. .\nghnid. New \'ork: 

Harcourt Brace Jovano\ ich. 1968. 
Tres Paivi Porci ei Aliae I'abelUie familiares. I'rans. B. S. Ratlibun. Available from the 

translator, 45i)6 Jones Street, Omaha. Neb. 68 106. 
Linus (le Vita, Philosophia Securidnm Snoopy, Carolini Hroicn Sapicutia, and Mxindiis 
' Secundum Luciarn. Trans. M. Pei. New York: Hallmark. 1968. 

There are many other examples for the Latin language, and these niay be ob- 
tained along widi much oilier material from the .American Classical League 
Service Bureau.*"' Teachers of more commonly spoken languages can fnui titles in 
any foreign-language bookstore and in many larger hbraries serving the general 
publii'. 

HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS: ANOTHER EXAMPLE 

As foreign-language speaking groups come to America, they bring with them a 
trail of historical documents — some written before they immigrate and some writ- 
ten in the United States. These can easily be used in the foreign language class- 
room for language irning, discussion of foreign culture, and investigation of 
the American-ethnic lieritage. The place to look for this material is in the archives 
of schools, the records of cities, and the fdes of libraries in those localities where 
the immigrants first settled. Many such Spanish-language documents are quite 
current; diis is a reflection of the present volume of Spanish speakers entering the 
codntry. Other languages may require the teacher to go farther back in time to 
find extant records. 

A typical example in French is the correspondence between Voltaire and Pierre 
Samuel du Pont de Nemours in the late eighteenth century. In addition to the 
letter from Voltaire published in the 1971 Northeast Conference Reports,^ the 
Eleutherian Mills Historical Library in Greenville. Delaware, contains a sizeable 
collection of this type. 



5. .Miami Universiiy, O.xford, Ohio 45036. 

5. Working Coinniittct: 111, "Innovative Trends in Forcipn-Kanguagc Teaching" (New York: 
The Conference, 1971), pp. 123-27. 
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Before the twentieth ceiuiiry, Latin was a j^revalent limgiiage of ilic literate, 
in 1-193 a Latin letter on Cohnnbiis' voyage to Anieriea, which was originally 
written in .Spanish, was translated into Latin and given wide eirculation. Until 
the Spanish original was fomul in the nineteenth centmv, it was the primary 
source on his experiences, in the New World. Tigme 2 shows the Latin original 
anti an Englisli translation. 



Epistida Chnstoforl Colom, cm ticUh 
nostra midtiun debet, de Insulls huliae 
supra Gangcm nuper inventis,ad quds per- 
quirendds octdvO anted mense auspiclls et 
aerc inviciissimOrum Fernandiet Helisabet 
Hisepanidrum Reguni missus fuerat, ad 
magnificuni dvniinum Gabrielevi Sanchis 
eOrundem serenissimOrum Regum Thesau- 
rdrium niissa: quam nob His ac litter drius 
vir Leander de CuscO ab HispdnO idiom ate 
in Latin am convertit tertio Kalendds 
Majds MCCCCXCJII, Pontificdtus Alexan- 
d ri Sex tl anno primO: 

Qiioniam susceptae prOvidentiae rem 
per fee tarn mO consecutum fuisse grdtum 
tibi fore scio, hds const itui exardre quae 
te iiniuscujusque rei in hoc riostro itinere 
gestae invcntaeque admoneant. 

T ricesimotertio die jwstquam Gddibus 
d iscessi in m a re J n die u m pe rven i, ubi plu- 
'rrrnds insulds innumeris habitdtds homini- 
bus repperi. Qudrum omnium jnO felicissi- 
mo Rege n astro praetonio celebrdto etvex- 
illis extensls contrddicente ncmine posses- 
sionem accepi primaeque edrum divi Sal- 
vdtoris nomen imposui, cujiis fret'us aiixilio 
tarn ad hanc quam ad ceterds alids pervc ^ 
nimus. Earn vero Indi Guanahanin vacant. 
A I idru m e t ia m 11 n a m quamque novo n omin i 
nuncupdvi, quippe aliam Insulam Sdnctae 
.Marlae Conceptionis, aliam Fernan \inam, 
a I ia m Hysa be I lam, a lia m Joa na m. Kt sic de 
reliquis appelldri jussi. 

Cum primum in earn insulam quam 
d udum Joanam vocdri di.xi appulimus, 
juxtd ejus litus occideniem versus aliquan^ 
tulum process}, tamque eam magna m nidlo 
reperto fine invent ut non insulam sed 
continenteni Chatai provinciam esse credi- 
derim, nulla tamcn vidcns pppida munici- 



Figure 2 
The Discover)' of America 



Letter of Cihristopher Columbus, to 
whom our age owes much, concerning the 
islands of India beyond the Ganges, re- 
cently discovered. To search for these he 
had been sent eight months before, under 
the auspices and at the expense of the most 
invincible Kerclinand and Isabella (Helisa- 
bet). rulers of Spain. .Addressed to die 
magnificent lord, Gabriel Sanchis, treasur- 
er of the same most illustrious rulers. The 
noble and scholarly man Leander de Cosco 
translated the letter from the Spanish lan- 
guage into Latin on the third day before 
the Kalends of May, 1-193, in die first year 
of the pontificate of .Alexander die Sixdi. 

1 know that it will be pleasing to you 
that my undertakings have turned out suc- 
cessfully: I have decided to tell you about 
them, so that you may be acquainted with 
everything done and discovered on this 
our voyage. On die thirty-third clay after I 
departed from Cadi/, (a mistake on the 
part of the Latin translator: Columbus set 
out from Palos.) I came to the Indian Sea, 
where 1 found many islands inhabited by 
countless men, antl took possession of all 
of them for our most fortunate king, with 
a proclaiming herald and flying standards, 
and with no one objecting. To the first of 
diese I gave the name of the Blessed Savior, 
(San Salvador in Spanish; it was one of the 
Bahama Islands — just which one we are 
not sure.) relying on whose aid I had 
reached this as well as the other islands. 
But the Indians call it Guanahany. I also 
cJdled each of the others by a new name. 
For I ordered one island to be called Santa 
Maria of the Conception (probably 
Crooked Island, or North Caico), another 
Fernandina (identified by some authori- 
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pinve in maritimis sit a cOnjinibus praetcr 
(iliqiios Vitus ct praedin rustica: cum quu- 
rum incolis loqui ncquibnm. Qiid re simul 
ac Tius vidvbant, surripiebant fugam. 

Frugrediebar ultra exist imdtis aliquam 
me urbem vtUdsi v inventurum. Denique 
videris quod longe admodum pru^cssls 
nihil novi cmcrgebat ct hujus modi via nOs 
a d Sep ten tr ion e m d eje rebut (quod ipse 
jugrre exoptubnm, terris etcnim regnubut 
briima), ud Austrum erat in vuto conten- 
dere.' 



tics with Little Inaguu. by others with 
Long Ishincl, West Indies), another Juana 
(the ishmd of Cuba), and so on with the 
rest. As soon as we had arrived at that is- 
land which I have just now said was called 
Juana, I proceeded along its coast toward 
the west for some distance. I found it so 
large and so without perceptible end that 
I believed it was no island, but tlie conti- 
nental country of Cathay (China); Iiow- 
evcr, seeing no towns or cities situated on 
the seacoast, but only a few villages and 
rude farms, with whose inhabitants I was 
unable to converse, because as soon as they 
saw us they fled. I proceeded further, 
thinking that I would discover some city 
or large residences. Finally, perceiving 
that we had gone far enough, that nodiing 
new appeared, and that this was leading 
us to the north, wliich I wished to avoid, 
because it was winter in those lands, and 
it was my iiiteniion to go to the south. . . .8 



The use of Latin continues in the twentieth centm'v. .-Xs one example, the saluta- 
tory at the com men cement exercises of Princeton University in 1966 was delivered 
in Latiii (see Figure 3). 



Salutatio 

Fru huius anni clusse vos omnes congre- 
gatox ut qundriennium in Universitute 
Princctoniensi a nobis pros per e peractum 
concelebretis ex uninio suluto/^ Decet nos 
convenire ante hoc uedificium untiquissi- 
mum Aulae Xassavicae — signum insigne 
morum et ration is veterum quorum nos 
part icipes vob is a d iu va n tibus [ u im us, quos 
a u tern speramus et ipsos senuisse et esse 
servuturos. 

In prim is 7fOs cunctos quibus gubernatio 
rer u m a cu d e m ica rum est co m m issa sa luta re 
volumus: te primum, praeses praeclarissi- 
me, quo duce Universitas Prince tontrnsis 
viguit vigetque et profecto vigebit;'^ 
deinde vos, c urn tores prudentissirhi, qui 
novis (intifjua mire miscendo festinatis 



Salutatory Address 

On behalf of this year's class I heartily 
welcome all of you who are gathered here 
to celebrate our successful completion of 
four years at Princeton University. It is 
fitting that v;e should assemble in front of 
this venerable structure, Nassau Hall, a 
signal mark of the manners and mentali- 
ty of old which, with your help, we have 
come to share and which we hope we have 
maintained and will maintain in the fu- 
ture. 

We wish to begin by welcoming all of 
you to whom the direction of academic 
affairs has been entrusted: first you, illus- 
trious president, under whose guidance 
Princeton University has flourished, flour- 
ishes, and will assuredly continue to flour- 



7. Experimental Materials, Book U (Ann Arl)or: t'nivcrsiiy of Michigan Press, 1954). 

8. E. Cochran, "ChristoplR-i Colunibus Writes a I.ttttrr, " Classical Outlook, 22. i, 1-2. 
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lente:^ jwitrcrno vos. decani ct adrninistri 
dilii;e n t iss im i, q ui quae tern ere a nob is j ac- 
ta cum gaudio turn dolore exccpistis.^ 
Taciti comprobamus regulas poenasquc 
quibus nos modes tiam ct contincntiam 
edocuistis; aperte applaudamus aedificia 
nova in quibus Disciplinae Artis, Architec- 
turae, Musicae, Re rum que Publicarum et 
Inter Gcntcs sedes nunc fclices habent. 
Maximas vobis gratius agimus quod nobis 
miseris miseracordes vos jnaebuistis; nam 
fecistis ut nobis, quibus mente fcssa et 
corpore fntiguto numquam studia inter- 
mitt ere I ice ret, mens csset san:i in corpore 
sano. (luid.^ (J salutarem P-F optionem, 
quae vincula acudcmica solvit!^' O natatori- 
uni magni/icum iuxtu Vium Prospectam et 
Schohim Woodrow Wilsonensem ad delec- 
tationem nocturnum necnon uvidam ido- 
neum, commodum, ingeniosum — et her- 
l ulc Tide detergenti spumosumh^ 

Deinde vos sal u tarn us, prof ess ores supi- 
entissirni, quorum arnicitia uc doctrina sta- 
dium cognosccndi atque discendi — quasi 
divinurn — in nos inspiraverunt;^ nuper illi 
ex Viet Cong, homines acerrimi, studium 
a c rius — q uas i ex i n fe ris — p rovo ca ve runt A 
Turn vos multis ex oris et partibus orbis 
terrarurn congrcssos, parente^xjQgnatique 
et arnici atque sponsae uxorvsquc necnon 
hospites, arderiter salutarnus. Etst societate 
vestra infrequentes per hoc quadriennium 
perfructi sum us, tamen successurn nostrum 
arnore auxUioque vestris, in creberrirnis 
litteris relatis. accept urn referirnus.^ 

P,ostremo, sodales, vos in vestra persona 
saluto: Abhinc annis quattuor ad hanc uni- 
vcrsitatern udvenimus impoliti, indocti, 
inter nos ignoti; ho die per/wliti, pruden- 
tes, perfamdiares proficiscirriur. Convixi- 
mus, collusimus, coram inter nos contuli- 
mus, convivatiet comrnentati sumus. Magis 
temere quarn prudentes—^at errare human- 
urn est — turnultu inf ami anno salutis mille- 
si mo nonage ntestrno sexagesimo tertio 
strcpuiruus. Praesidern Civituturn Consoci- 
atarurn LB} alii laeti alii trisf.es nuper 
conspeximus et v>\iudivirnus. Qizarnqur.m 
nos devictos a Unrtmuthia in pila pede 
pulsanda et ah Agneti Scott in Craiera Col- 
legiali obstupefecit pudor,^ multas tamen 



isU; next you, the pnident trustees who 
'make haste slowly' by mingling the new 
with the old in a remarkable way; and 
finally you, dilii^ent deans and administra- 
tors, who have pted our rash acts with 
a mixture of j > and pain. We silently 
approve the regulations and punishments 
by which yon have taught us self-restraint 
and moderation; we openly applaud the 
new buildings in which the disciplines of 
Art, .Architecture, Music, Government, and 
International .Affairs now have pleasant 
productive quarters. We especially thank 
you for your understanding attitude to- 
ward us in times of trouble; for, while it 
was not permitted us to interrupt our stud- 
ies, even dioiigh our nu'nds were tired and 
our bodies exhausted, you made it possible 
for us to maintain a sound mind in a 
sound body. How? O blessed Pass-Fail op^ 
lion which loosened the academic fetters! 
O wondrous swinmiing pool on Prospect 
Street, near the Woodrow Wilson School, 
fitting, suitable, well designed for nightly 
pleasure, ii somewhat d unp — and, by heav- 
en, foaming '^vith Tide! 

Next we greet you, learned professors, 
whose friendship and teaching ha^, in- 
spired hi us a zeal tor inquiry and learn- 
ing—as if from on ^.igh; while ihose keen 
fighters of the Via Caiirr i^ve called forth 
a bitterer ; jal— as if from the realms bo- 
low. 

*nien Wf enthusiastically welcome you 
who l:.ivp gathered here f i mi all parts of 
the world, parents ^'.nd relatives, friends, 
fiancees, wives, ' and alsc guests. Even 
though we have seldom enjoyed your so- 
ciety during this four-year period, still we 
attribute the success we I; ive attained to 
the love and sujjport convi^yed in your 
frequent letters. 

Lastly, fellow-students. I greet you in 
person. Four years ago we came to this 
uiiivcrsity unpolished, unlearnerl, un- 
known to one another; loday we set forth 
polished, wise, and closely hmiiliar widi 
each other. We have lived together, we 
havr played together, we have interacted 
with one another, sharing physical an^^i 
mental nourishment. More rashly than 
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victorins tithli'tiirum ft discipular urn irre- 
I'isia ft ignibus ffstis r'.>m flel)ravijtiuss Im- 
petus ifisidiosos Authfistfusittui ft vfl 
ilUifum fx Moutf Holyolifusi pro pulsantcs 
A I mam Mat ran dfjetidimus ct illustruin- 
muss Alii in partes alias orbis terrarum 
posthnc (listfdfmus, sfd quae pfr hoc 
qudilrirnniiim passi sum us proiudc nos 
inter nos ct cum Alma Matrc consociavc- 
runt, Itaqur. nmici, avctc atquc vnlftrJ 

Habita in Comiiiis Atndt'micis I'rintrto- 
nidt' in Xuvn Oif.snrra AJ). Xl'lll KAI., 
IVL. Anno Salvtis MCMI.XVl atqve nnnu 
A ( a dem inr C . CXX . 



a. Hie plaiulitc. 

Ilic vclu'incntcr pliuiUitc. 

Hie vtKifcratc. 
d. Hie ridete. 
c. Mic dc*plor;ite'. 
f. Hie vclicincntissimt' plaiulitc. 



wisely — hut to err is In muni — we took pnrt 
in A tli:igr;iceful riot in the year 1963, Re- 
cently we saw and heard the President of 
the Uniietl States, LBJ — some of us hap- 
pily, others not. Although we are ashamed 
thai we were tlioroughly beaten by Dart- 
mouth in footl)alI and by Agnes Scott on 
C)(;l!cge Howl, we have celebrated many 
victories in athletics and acadcnu'cs with 
beer and bonfires. We made our Alma 
Mater famous by defending her vigorous- 
ly against the insidious attacks of Amherst 
men and Mt. Holyoke women. .After this, 
some of us will go to one part of the world, 
others to another, but the things we have 
shared through these four years have es- 
tablished a bond among us and with our 
Alma Mater, which will endure henceforth. 
And so. friends, greetings and goodby. 

1 his address was given at the academic 
assembly at Princeton, New Jersey, June 
M. 19GG A.n. in the 220th year of the 
college. 
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Retrospect and Prospect' 



One score and six years ago tlie President of Barnard College, Millicent Mac- 
intosh, broi.gl, forth for consideration by this Conference a new notion, conceived 
ui perplexity ;.nd dedicated to the jiroposition that teachers of foreign languages 
shoidd face up to the question of what it was they were trying to do. Now, we who 
are participating i„ this Conference are engaged in the clarification of our goals, 
testing whether our position as a vital part of formal education can long endure! 
From the start in 1949. our purpo.se has not been to have bigger and better confer- 
ences, more cogent, more widely read R,:j}ons, but rather to change, improve, and 
enliven the classroom scene. 

What were we reacting to when this Conference began? We were reacting to 
what the Second World War had .shown to be a most" di.smal failure in foreign 
language teaching: the reading objective. Between the First and the Second World 
War. It was oiricially rcconimended that two years of grammar and translation, 
taught in Engli.sh, provided an adecjuate experience widi a new language. But 
when the soldiers of the .American army arrived in Europe in the early forties, 
there were found to be among them literally none who could converse with a 
1-rench person or read a French newspaper. The reading objective had found no 
place for training the audiolingual skills or for an initial experience in using the 
target language without reference to English. Language as direct person-to-person 
communication had simply not been thought of. It was a startling revelation. 

•.An address given :il lliu Nonhcasl Conference in \,-.v York. .\.V., on II April I'J75. 
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a jMiiciy ural comcxi tor ilic vcilis t'tnpyiintrr and fm'H'r, so thai a caiioon se- 
quence Mich as ilie one sii^^i'eMetl above ini,i'Iu serve merely a^ a cIlan,^e of pace. 
Aiier all, ii would be ea^y enou.i^Ii lo eiiinpo^e a series of quesiions using ihese 
struc tures ["Esl-rc nnc bonne idee dr jnrter dr I' argent a tout le niondei"" "Peut- 
on einprnnter de Vnrgrnt ii nil hainntr jjnUi're/") in wliic ii the context is instantly 
canuniniicahle hy speech alone. Hut a ;>tru( uue like srrvir de plus noini is more 
diliiciilt to u^e in a >tric:tl\ oral la^hion (that iN. ulien the rcnercnce is entirely 
conceptual). Pattern drill is. ol course, a possibility: but more meanins'iid, person- 
al tjuesiionN arc harder to imaj^ine. The writer suii;i;ci>ts. thereiore, that visual 
nuuerialij are best ncIcc ted not only accordin;^ to structural jirinciplcs biu also ac- 
cord inj; to the dei;ree ol visual appropriateness or necessity. Thus, the structure 
servir de plus irdinitivc could be practiced witli a transparency such as figme B. 
In CMTV pictiuc on this transparency, an object is being used ior something otlier 
il-an its normal purpose. Tile script might CNtaljlish the structure I)y a cjuestion 
sucli as. "De (juoi M-rt hi portr^" The examples are admittedly fantastic, which 
often helps to make tlie material remain in the student's mind. In any case, the 
point to Ije observed is that materials such as these can be used to advantage its a 
"suppletive fiuiction of tliose elements that escape the symljolisni ot pine speech."- 

EFFECTIVE USE OF MATERIALS 

Unfonunately, too little attention i.s usually given to tlie most ellective use of 
selected or designed materials. Manv teachers wlio lise visual aids accord much less 
time to their preparation (In prL-paration the writer does not mean the actual 
drawing or copying of materials but the planning and forethought about what 
students will actually do with them; than they allow for the preparation of oral 
exercises or drills. Nevertheless, visual aids are [precisely what their name implies: 
they are secondary tlevices for triggering oral expression (which is exactly the area 
in whicli visual materials used in foreign language teaching dilfer from those used 
in other disciplines; foreign language visual materials are designed for active par- 
ti :ipa >n and reaction, not passive instruction), riius, some of the same princi- 
ples niiglit be involved in both visual materials and oral exercises; this writer sug- 
gests that the most important principles shared by the two are economy and 
imagiiuitiori. When foreign language teachers devise an oral drill, they try to 
imagine the various ways of eliciting a given response. For example, the expression 
Clidiitez! could be generated by a- number of teciniiciues: translation (SingI); 
English cjuestion ( 'Do you want me ro sing?"): French cpiestion {Voulcz-vous 
que jc chanter); tlirected dialogue ("Dite.s a votie voisin de chanter!"): trans- 
formation drill (change to phnal: "Chnnte!"); and so forth. This principle is 
one used in the composition of many lesson plans; teachers try to get the most 
mileage possible from the structine(s) involved. J h^ s;ime princij)le can be effec- 
tive in using visual materials. 

1>. Rvtvn) 'I itone. "Tlu Role oi Audiii-Vi'sual Aids in L;inKt»i>^^i^" 'IVac in Robert C. Liigton. 
cel., Efigliih as u Second Lnuguogt': Current Issues (Pliilade.l hia: Center for Cnnir.uiiim Develop- 
ment. 1970;. p. 158. 
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A jiidiUL* ()[ ;i man \\';uiin<> for \\ \n\s may ht* used !>r:uti(C iIil' verb uttcudrc, 
wlut ii — c<)iurar\ to Kiiyli li iisa»;t* docs not u*<juirc' tlu* unl' o{ \\ pi c-|jo.siiion follow- 
ing it. When ilicy prt Ncnt mu h an iniai^c u) their dasNes. many leat hers |>rol>ai>ly 
wouUl be toiiieiu Ninij)ly to show the j)i<tMie and ask the inevitable ({uesiion, 
^'du'r.st'i (' (ju'il nlti'udi'" (or "(lii'twl-tc (fit'il jalli'"). Perhaps this iHicconomit al 
use ol materials (a one-to-one ratio; one pi( tore lor one re.>pon.>e) Iielj>.> to ex- 
plain wliv nianv teachers I eel the need to show a L^reat number ol i>ietin'cs in 
ortler to evoke a lari;e ninnber o\ responses, Kven an iinat;e of a man waiting for 
. a bus can be nsed more ima_t;inali\ el\ antl ioi- greater mileai^e. A very siniplL* way to 
use the j)it ture h)r more prai tite in the strut ture is tt) ask the .^tutlents a series of 
ipiesiious to which the answer is "Ntj" but which contain the same pattein. One 
nn'.nht ask for e\amj)Ic. '\-lttrinl'il Ir tnnui*" Hopefidly, a student woidd reply. 
' XoN, il n'dttrml jxis //• tmin.'* (Students learn tpn't krbTnot to j;i\e the corrected 
answer at this time.) Many suth ne^;aii\e cpiestiou.s ct)idtl be asked i)efore the final 
question, ".l/o/.v f///'c\/-/>' (jn'il uttciuli^" This i\pe of (pje.stionini^ is especially 
cIleciivL' if the l)Us itself is eliminated auil tht; picture siiows only tije type of sii^n 
used in Franti.' lo iutlitaie a ljus stop. (CluSicirl Miformaiiou duis can bu intro- 
duced or rcinh)rceti sinudianeousU .) i".\.implL's ton Id easily i)e nudtiidied (a hand 
holdiuj^ a wine bt)ttle. filliu'^ wine lasses: " Est-rr (juU rcuifyiit Irs irnt.'s dc lait?"), 
but the idea is proI)al>ly clear. It mi.niit lie athled diat students seem to enjoy this 
ivpe of (piestionin*;, in which there is a (ertain sense ol dramatic anticijiatiori and 
denouement, olteu with a <>ood deal of fun aloui^ the way. (The ne*j;ative c[ les- 
tions can be made (juite anuisini;: "Eshcc qit'il rcrupUt It's vcncs d'huilc?") This 
iechni(|ue is relati\'ely simple and is Ijih oul' of ct)inuless additional uses of pro- 
jected visual aid 

Another te(hni(pie th.it this writer has foiui<l su( <cssfiil is to provide a narrative 
context. This techni(|ue is eviik nt in the sctpience invoh in*; Pierre and Joe. but 
it siiould be jiointed out that liie pictures themselves need not be so explicitly 
sctjuential. The teaclier mi^hi find more freedom in. nsinji a picture such as that 
in fii^aue (i. wiudi (an be used elle(ti\ely for prartice with verbs of niotion fol- 
lowed by //// plus oicliual j>lus /7//,u''. I he narrative technique viu? be combined 
here with an inipoiiant feature of the oveihead projector: objects may lic placed 
on tlie transj)areu(y and adiially mo\'ed. In presenting this niaterial, the writer 
Uses sn il cut-oin fi<^nires representini^ people: two men, one woman. 

*l*In Oman ai>ijears alone at first, enters the house. :ind proceeds to ascend. (The 
cardbr)ard figures c:in bt! mt)vc<i easily and lut tuately with the ' .aser end o^ a 
pencil.) Ihe stutlents n:irr;ut her ])ro«4ress. ;ind by the time ..:is reached the 
third iloor, one of the men is iiuroduted. F;ith time the wouku; ^hmbs one floor, 
the man climbs one it)o, ami ihey eventually meet in the attic. They embrace and 
be.ijin tt) tiesc end when tl. ' second in:tu is iiurodiued: the conclusion of the story 
can be left to the stutlents imagination. Tiie ex rcise prt)vitles a little ftin bin :it 
no sacrifice to structiir;d practite: the writer has never since he:irc! one of his 
.'.utients say. '* \//r //.* rintj nirnw rtaii^r." 

Anothei- technitpie is to let tJie stutlents ;issunie the tpicstionini^ role. ^Vhc ad- 
vantage is tlj:it the teacher tan get even more active use from his materials and. 
a> he is t:dking less, he is able tt> tit) more listening and correcting. By calling on 
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four dillcrent stiulfnts, a tcMclier t:in elicit four tlillc-rem sentences from each 
pair of pictures in figure D. 

The stiKlents are told that lor every pair of pictures tliey will be expected to pro- 
vide (1) a (iiiestion iisiii- rrssrmblrr a: -F.st-rr (jue Robert rcsscmblc a son f.rre?"- 
(2) an ai.suer iisiny the same stint tme {o,u, non phis phrase); (3) a (iiiestioii 
using sc rrssembU'v: -Est-rc que Robnl rl son frnr sc rcssern blent?"; and (1) an 
answer u.ing the same structure. For var-'-ny the teacher might not ask for all four 
sentences from each pair at once: he .conkl alternate pictun s and structures. .An 
added advantage to this particular tran.spaic ucy is ii at it can he used again later 
to work on the comparative. 

Practically ,dl kinds of oral exercises can be geared to a visual stimulus. The 
writer uses ihr picture in figure K as the visual releieiice lor a concatenation exer- 
cise on tht'paUi , ii, .sr)7'Mv/ plus infinitive. 

The studer., an informed that il y must state what the machine is used for by 
addingoiic HI-.;.- of as functions to the sentence produced by the previous student. 

First stuclent- l.n nLrliine sen a fniii- In viiisscllr. 

Second siuciciu: , machine i,.; t a fain- Ui vah.u'llr rt <i <il>lnendrc tc fniT„, „is. 
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Afi':r the exercise iias I)cen coinpleiccl, the projector might be turned off and 
'h:: ifiiMlcruv asked to ren^eniber as many uses ol tiie machine as they can. The 
same p.'^ce/Uu 'j aiii^ht also be lol lowed a week later, as review. 

Maiiy kiiuls of visual materials can be used to generate hmguage ^vithout cues. 
The vr,idn'r uc<:i\ not restrict himself to stimulus-response type exercises; he can 
use visuals -js a translation device involving two media rather than two languages. 
.•\ simple drawing of some higj^age can be used in tlus way. 

Pr .'senting a cartoon iikc thai in figurr F, the teacher can explain that students 
are i'j give comma ntis according to silent ch/'c'ctions gi\en on the screen. If the 
leachc. poinrs to rhc upward-di. acv] -»r7\.vv, tite expected imperative would be, 
"MfVitcz '(^ngr.y!" Pointing sun jL: Utn>usly to the same arrow and to the X 
Mou^ ' el-wi It' s 'ijience, Ke ft>fu -c /- a Lnfi^cc ! The verbs used here are 
monter, desce)' nt\sortiy — chosen o.xiU'.se they :*re used transitively; and apporter, 
'jr;ipo)'er— chcsen to eM^^fiasi.c the'r 'se vn\.h things (as opposed to aniener, em- 
ntrner . Bagaircs was one of imw v(:\; vocabulary words at the time and was 
sekctc'i ♦or the exci^ isc h'?cause it rontr.'.st:. in number with its ET?J^lish equivalent. 

Proj- jled visual aitis cm also serve ;t un'f tJiers Lor ;-\prebsion. Tianspar- 
oncies tlr-u were used earl/cT lor s».ruciur d exercises can Le irnjecicd weeks later, 
and the sMuients would be expected i'.; say something nr.itnmgful .;.bout them 
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u-uhoi.t iMom,niMo b^■ the icaclier. This tcrl.niqi.c i-. especially cnectivc with sc 
quem.al and narrative materials. Ai nu.-rc advanced levels, cartoons can be coi^ied 
from newspajjers. inaoa/incs. and codectio.is and be i^rojected; those that depict 
or nnply a sec|..ence of events ai^pear most ii-,cfid. Students can be asked simply .o 
narrate (or supply a caption lor) tiic cartoon while it is on the screen; or the 
tcaclier can show the cartoon briolly, turn the projector oil. and ask a student how 
he uoidd describe the cartoon to someone who had not seen it. .A student who had 
m i.a:. not seen it— because he had been asked to leave the rootii or not t.o look 
during projection— can provide an interesting exercise in student.to-sti:dent com- 
nuinication .vitliin the bounds detcriiiincd in the nuuerial. .Another use of the 
overhead projtwor lor free expression is to present a transpars-ncy that pictures 
an obsolete or little-know:; object, especially one that has cultural implications 
(for cxauiple. a curious l-re.-icli cookin- utensil); the students must guess what 
the object is (or was) used for : y asking qMestions of tht- teacher. 

CONCLUSION 

In discussing the imaginative use of projected visual aids, the writer has ad- 
mittedly only scratched the surface, because the imagination by its very nature is 
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unlimited. In crL*:Uin,L; ^ood. livciy, J i^li-ini: ' niaic rials for the overhead 
projector, artistic: ability may caasloiniiv I;; A', ;v^< f. It is certainly not a pre- 
requisite because stick fij^iires can be . any Ciihers. Miich more ini- 
portan; t.' .; his omnetcnce in dra:t>» .aiisiiip is wVuii Axe teacher decides to do 
with his n.c,'...' : '.nd i!:?:><i;es. C^rcaiive desij^ning and tothni'[iies for classroom 
imjjicmeini -n \i n:.:«v .7.u' naturally, or they may come only through long Iiours 
spent rr»{ fj',- ; on -.i' 'iiei/.s. Witli the widespread, frequent, anc;. oflen un- 
necess..'v ii.-,e n: \ lsu:d nuiUi iais riiese days, teachers rtni the risk of turning their 
stndcjU" o»} V. v:'ss the;- stop to ask ilieniselves wliy they are using visual aids and 
how liiev aic using tliCMU. ' :r:es of n»aieri;ds whose sole raison (Vrtrr, is tliat they 
are visiial could piohrably, albeit not easily, be replaced by fewer, but well-pre- 
pnretl, imaginati\e \ isuals. 
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Isr.,-,. Ihla,. IIaul,„: ■■.Sli,l,.s an.l I n,„s„ips.- Ja„,.> J. \Vu„„: -The Ovch.a.l I'n.jccU- 

All.-,, \\. (.,; dsir..,,,: •Moii.,,, I'lcii„vs - J„s.|,h H. SI„rl,a,K -TcUvi,!,,,,. ' isiiN (|.!)l:Vi:il;-r,!)-'.' 
lO-O-FL, AND THE 'NEW STfDENT. .|.,s.-,,l, A. Un.i. luiiUn. K.,l„.,| l". Snalii,..: 'A R.-L 
cv.,,,, .,lu,„; A„ I„,t.„„,c„. f.., I',.lli„t, .St,„h„i Opi„i„„." RolKMt J. Xols.,,,: ' Molivation 

,11 I I. Icai,u,,i;. Kl, :,,,,,, |.. .Sai,ilM ,,„,, ; ■M.s |o,- All Si „iki,is;-- ISliN 0-!)l.-) l32-70-6 
M)71-EEAI)EUSIIII. FOR CONTINI ING UEVEI.Ol'.M ENT. J:,,,,.. W. 1,.„Ikc, /:,/,/,„. fa.n.s 
K. loivn,: ■■l',>.hs„„„;,l R.>p,„„lhili,i,.s." jn,M„c (.. Mi,sk.: •■i„v,vio- l,uoUc„,c„l i,. (he Pro- 
ciss I.I (.l,a„Ki'. ■ l-,a„u.is II„^,ji: ■■|i,„,nauu' I ii„ils. ' IslJN (i-'J13-lHi>.7l .-l 

I!)7t;-() rHEl< WOUns, other UORLDS: LANGI age in culture, Ia„,c.s W D..<W 
huun. J,,r. I.. l,il|a„l: ■ ()„ Tca, l„„K A„,-il,n I.a„KuaKr as l'a,t of A„<„l,c;- C:„lu„o C; r" 
i mkn ,„„l Ualla.e E. l.a„,l,.-,,: -S,,, ioa,lu„al As,.. cts of 11. ,S„„h." .Sa„„icl l.idKMM.an: Greece 
a„cl Ku,„e; (.e,a,.l j. Ii,a„li: l-n„„e; Ma,i„e I.ela„<l: 1 ,e,uh C;,„a(la: II:„-,v K V,,,,,,^;: (;e,„,;„,v 
Jose,m l„,s,. hal.: U aher I'. 0<l,o„i, : |;,|,a„; l,i„a Ki,k: The , Soviet U„io„; Join, W. Kroniki 
Spa,,,: I r:,,,k N. l)a„s(ei: .Spai,isli A,,,e,ica. IsliN 0-'.ll5l.'i2-71.'-2 

H)7:i-Sl sSITn I IA I.N THE FOREIGN LANGUACiE CLASSROO.M. Ja,„cs \V. DodKe. Eriilor. 
C.c,l,ii,le .\Iosk,m„/: ■■l„,e,;„iio,i in ,l,e l-.n,i;.„ .I.a„K„aKe Class." llei„a„ l.al-o>Uai„e: ■leaihi,,,' 

'■■ • I.ulivi.luah/aiio,, ol I„sinielio,.." 

I97.I-TOWARI) STI DENTCENIERED FOREIGN-EANCUAGE PROC.KAMS, Warre,. C 
«on,. Am/o,. A„„ene S. I!.,sl a,,,! U,;n S. l-,e,li,l,: ■T,ai„i„g fo,- .Sn.,lc,.t-C;el,leied I.a.iLMiuKC 
P...„,:„„s. .\„tho„. I'ajMlia: ■■I„,ple„,e„,i„K .M„de„>-f:e„<ere,l ro,eiK„.I.:,ng,ia«o l',oK,a„,.s." 
Kei,i.- I.. l.au',j;,,e.u,: ■T:a,. ( is. C(„„„,i„,i(y; ,„„| l',,!,!:. Awaie„ess." ISliN 0-!)ir)132-7'l-!» 
1975-GOAl,S C:L.U<IFK:ATI0N: CURRIf :I EU.NJ, rEACHING. EVALUATION W,,..,, f 
.'■•..M. An,, A. lieuvh. Jol„, I., n. c:;„k. a„d Siephe,, 1 I.e.. -GoaK Ch.,ili< alio, liack- 

mouiul a,,il (.oals (.la,i(icaiio,i: l,„|)le,,n ,ii .nion," ISli.V -..t.i^. 



Copies of these Reports may he ordered, at $4.00 each plus jjObtagc and handling 
from Northeast Clonference, Uox 62:5, Middlehury, Vermont 057.5:1 Remittance 
with your order avoid handlinir charges. Index available; see back cover. 
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Did you see us 

at the 
Northeast Conference 




Learning Laboratory 



TANDBERG OFMMmCA INC. 

Labriola Court, Armonk, N. Y. 70504 

Plea-tC mention Niorineast Conterence when writin' advertisers, 
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TANDBERG 
LEARNING SYSTEMS 

While you read this page, we are installing a 
Tandberg Learning System somewhere in the world. 
In fact, twp systems per working day, each ov^ 
tailored^ the professional's requiremenlB. 
On^continents, in 55 countries. 

% million students per day learn something 
through a Tandberg Learning System. 

• QUALITY • DURABILITY 

• RELIABILITY • SERVICEABILITY 
In short: Tandberg Systems do the Job! . . . Professionally, 
for professionals . . . And have for 15 years ■ 

CLIP COUPON 

TANDBERG OF AMERICA. INC. ri 
Labriola Court 
Armonk, New York 105Q4 

I I Please send more information on Tandberg 
^ Educational Products • .v.i v ■ 



Name 



Title ~ : — 

Phone (area code) 

Institution ■ 

Address 

^'^y State Zi^ 



Pk'dso mention Norlhejst ConJerence v%hen writing advcrti 

. :) 0 

o 

ERIC 



SEE] publishes articles on Slavic 
and East European languages, liter- 
atures, and language pedagogy. It is 
published quircerly by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages and 
is sent to all members. Annual fee 
for membership is $15.00, $7.50 for 
students for a maximum of three 
years. Single copies may be pur- 
chased for 14.50. Applications for 
membership and correspondence re- 
garding subscriptions should be sent 
to Joe Mal;k, Jr., Departcoent of 
Russian and Slavic Studies* Modern 
Languages 540, University of Ari* 
zona. Tucson. Arizona 85721. 



THE FRENCH REVIEW - 


Published six times a year by the 


American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews and other 


material of particular interest to teachers of French 


Subscription 


per year: (U.S. and Canada) $15.00 




(Foreign) S16.00 


Payments to: 


Advertisers address: 


r. W. Nachtmann 


Charles Mackey 


Executive Secretary 


61 MacArthur Road 


University of Illinois 


Natick, Mass. 01760 


57 E. Armory Ave. 




Champaign, 111. 61820 






Editor-in-Chief 




STIRLING HAIG 




P.O. Box 149 




Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514 
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Slavic and 

East European 
Journal 




nt<Tr. j'j NorthtMSt Conierence when writing advcrlisers. 
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Avid's New, Low Cost Foreign Language 
System For Individualized Practice 
And Drill. 

.J?'OfJ,iU[',' no.', tool to -.fjlD tpach.jrs mdiv.chj,iH/*j '-ir*?!,-;,-. infjij,!,;.:. pr-f;r,jms Th. 
•o!.i:'y .n:...jf.j:,.o pr.-jcttcf? s/slem . QnsiStf, of a ccmoitrau.t- ' --tcr (Av'J 

AAC-1C0> a ii---. :;ot.'f! jIiY-v-:jit.Mi r.>i;-,sEj:t'> prGrir.,rr,-, f-on mrirw -.jr}.r' . , , icjf^ c .*-,- 

■>r -.f (n<, rL'^^ 'h- '< /ifJ AAC-100 --^S U".--,- M.'orcJ.-- ►MS 'l ; /. ■- 

'f.iC- c:..^'l3,K.i!i... :,irJ.lDpll'/ I ■■ ritilo fTi:r,:./' in;.-. '■;r 1<><;. :jnr:} .jn 

■;tiuj,-nr to: r.spor...,., ■ ■ .po:n:-<; ^ c.v ..:.o.;^ ' c.i'o.iD^hw 

•Not -iivn p, 



PROGRAMS available; 



j^v 

Foreign Language Cassette Pro Tf 

grams are available fc {hr .c f^^* 

Publisher's Text Materials.* ^ ^ 

1. Gir " & Company ^ 

2. O.C. .^?ath & Company 

3. Houghton Mifflin Company 

4. McGraw-Hill Book Company 

5. Prentice-Hall. Inc. 




.1 L I' L.i'j :it .i '< ict.on 0! !r,.' c';s; ^jn '.o.oc, 



'^'.1..>f.rr.! FLIP luGt 
For cJof-UU.'Cl TjrOCM.j'O 



CORPORATDN 



*»id LurpOfUion, NCI 

PJeJif Canljcl fir drmonilrJticn 
1' Send Dreclfure 

Mine .. _ ^ 

Tine 

ScftOBi 

iddrett . . _ 

Publiirirr't tffi 



I 
I 
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"The outstanding journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States" 



stimulating articles pedagogical 
research reviews of textbooks 
and teaching aids useful bibliog- 
raphies timely announcements 
current advertisements 

Edited by Charles L. King, The Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. Published by The National 
Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations. 

Six issues a year (September through 
April) . . . individual subscription 
$7.00, institutions and foreign sub- 
scriptions $8.00 (net in USA funds). 
Sample copy on request. 

The Modem Language Journal 
Wallace G. Klein, Business Manager 
13149 Cannes Drive 
St. Louis, Missouri 65141 



THE CLASSICAL WORLD 

Published seven times during the academic year 

Articles of interest to all teachers of Latin. Greek 
and Classics in translation 

Reviews of books of interest to teachers and scholars 

Bibliographical surveys of Roman and Greek 
authors and genres 

Annual list of textbooks and books for teaching 
ancient lite 

Surveys of audiovisual materials 

For free sample copy and subscription rates (including special stu- 
dent rates) write to: 

Walter Donlan. Editor CH^ 
Dept. of Classics 
120 Carnegie 

The Pennsylvania State University 
Uhiversitv'Park. Pa. 16802 



Please mention Northeast Conference when writing advertisers. 
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GRADED GERMAN READER 

LUSTIGE GESCHICHTEN iof Beginning Students by 
Walbfuck a. Henscher No. 2139-2. Single copy W.25 
Fiveor more S3.19 each. Free Teacher s Guide with 
every 20 cop»es on order To order separately use No 
2145.7. $1.50 each. 



Better ideas in 

Foreign Language Education 



NTC blends 
culture with humor 
In graded Spanish, 
Italian and German 
readers. 



Snort, humorous stories, lively 
illustrations, and cultural encounters are 
used to hold student interest at a hlqh 
pitch. ^ 

Each book contains 30 stories, and each 
story Is short enough to enable most 
students to complete the reading within 
the usual 40-minute class period. 
Students enjoy finding new and old jokes 
adapted to unexpected settings. 
Reading comprehension and personal 
expression exercises accompany each 
story and a grammatical exercise section 
covers vocabulary, structures, and verbs 
used. 

These NTC readers not only reinforce 
grammar and vocabulary learned from 
standard texts, but also enliven the 
foreign language education classroom. 



□ GRADED SPANISH READERS 

CUENTITOS SIMPATICOS for Beginning Sludents by 
Rubin Pfeilfer No. 7048-2. Single copy 54.25. FIveof 
more S3. 19. Free Teacher's Gu»de with every ?0 
copies on order To purchase separately use No 

7053- 9. SI. 50each. 

CUENTOS SIMPATICOS lor Intermediate Students 
by Rubin Pfeifler No. 7049-2. Single copy $4.25. Five 
or more $3. 19 each. Free Teacher s Guide with every 
20 copies on order To purchase separately use No 

7054- 9. S1.50each. 



SPECIAL! Save $2 00 Oy ordering or^ each of both 
booKs No.7044-Xonly $6.50 



I GRADED ITALIAN READERS ' 
RACCONTINI SIMPATICI (or Begmning Students by 
Lilrana Bnefel No. 8048-8. Single copy S3. 75. Five of 
more$2,8l each. 

RACCONTI SIMPATICI tor Intermediate Students by 
Ldiana Bnetet Nc. 8049-6. Single copy $3.75. Fiveor 
more $2.81 each. 



SPECIAL! SAVE $2.00! Order one oi each book. 
RACCONTINI SIMPATICI and RACCONTI 
StMPATICI No. 8050-X. $6.50 net. 



These graded readers are lust a snail 
sampling 0' the foreign language texts 
o'feredbyNTC Just wnte orcall for 
Our newv S-J page 1976 catalog. 
BETTER fDF AS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE £DUCATfON. ■ whrch con- 
rams complete descriptions 0' a)i 
DOCK'S and materials 



^DO 48 





NATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 

8257 Niles Center Road 
Skokie. Illinois 60076 
(312)679-4210 



rnf.-ntMin \ofthcMst Com*' 



uhrn wr»tinn .id\Mr|tsi'rs. 
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Northeast Conference, Officers and Directors, 1954-1976 



Andersson, Theodore iYale University]* 
University of Texas, Director 1954-56. 

Andrews, Oliver, Jr., University of Con- 
necticut. Director 1970-74. 

Arndl, Richard, Columbia University, Di- 
rector 1961. 

Arsenault, Philip E., Montgomery County 
(Md.) Public Schools, Local Chairman 
1967. 1970; Director 1971, 1973-74; Vice 
Chairman 1975; Conference Chairman 
1976. 

Atkins, Jeannette, Staples (Westport, 
Conn.) High School, Director 1962-65. 

Baird, Janet, University of Maryland, Local 
Chairman 1974. 

Bashour, Dora, (Hunter College!, Secretary 
1963-64; Recording Secretary 1965-68. 

Baslaw, Annette S., Teachers College, 
Local Chairman 1973. 

Bayerschmidt, Carl F., Columbia Univer- 
sity, Conference Chairman 1961. 

Bennett, Ruth, Queens College, Local 
Chairman 1975-76. 

Bertin. Gerald A., Rutgers University, 
Local Chairman I960. 

Bird, Thomas E., Queens College, Editor 
1967-68; Director 1969. 

Bishop, G. Reginald, Jr., Rutgers Univer- 
sity, Editor 1960, 1965; Director 1961-62, 
1965, 1968; Vice Chairman 1966; Con- 
ference Chairman 1967. 

Bishop, Thomas W,, New York Univer- 
sity, Local Chairman 1965. 

Born, Warren C, IMLA/ERIC] ACTFL, 
Editor -.974-77. 

Bostroem, Kyra, Westover School, Di- 
rector 1.961. 

Bottiglia, William F., Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Editor 1957, 1962-63; 
Director 1964. 

Bourque, Jane M., Stratford (Conn.) Pub- 
lic Schools, Director 1974; Vies Chair- 
man 1975; Conference Chairman 1976. 

Bree, Germaine, [New York University, 
University of Wisconsin] Wake Foiest 
University, Conference Chairman 1955. 
Editor 1955. 

Brooks, Nelson, IYale University], Di- 
rector 1954-57, 1960-61; Vice Chairman 
1959 

Cadoux, Remunda [Hunter College], Vice 
Chairman 1969; Chairman 1970. 

Campbell, Hugh [Roxbury Latin School] 
Rocky Hill Country Day School, Di- 
rector 1966-67. 

Churchill, J. Frederick, Hofstra University, 
Director 1966-67; Local Chairman 1971- 
72. 

Ciotii, Marianne C, [Vermont State Depart- 
ment of Education, Boston University] 
Barre (Vt.) Public Schools, Director 1967. 

Cincinnato, Paul D., F?rrningdale (N.Y.) 
Public Schools, Director 197<-77. 



Cintas, Pierre F., University of Virginia, 
Director 1976-79. 

Clark, John L. D., ETS, Director 1976-79. 

Clark, Richard P., Newton (Mass.) High 
School, Director 1967. 

demons, Brenda Frazier [Rutgers Univer- 
sity] University of Connecticut, Director 
1972-75. 

Cobb, Martha, Howard University, Direc- 
tor 1976-77. 

Covey, Delvin L, [Montclair State College] 
Spring Arbor College, Director 1964-65. 

Crawford, Dorothy B., Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, Conference Chairman 
1956. . 

Dahme, Lena F„ Hunter College, Local 
Chairman 1958; Director 1959. 

Del Olmo, Filomena Peloro, [Hackensack 
(N.J.) Public Schools] Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University, Director 1960-63. 

Didsbury, Robert, Weston (Conn.) Junior 
High School, Director 1966-69. 

Dodge, James W., Middlebury College, Ed- . 
itor 1971-73; Secretary-Treasurer 1974-79. 

Dostert, Leon E.t, [Georgetown University] 
Occidental College, Conference Chair- 
man 1959. 

Dufau, Micheline, University of Massachu- 
setts, Director 1976-79. 

Eaton, Annette, Howard University, Direc- 
tor 1967-70. 

Eddy, Frederick D,, (Georgetown Univer- 
sity] University of Colorado, Editor 1959; 
Director 1960. 

Edgerton, Mills F,, Jrr,"BiJcknell University, 
Editor 1969; Director 1970; Vice Chair- 
man 1971; Conference Chairman 1972. 

Feindler. Joan L.. East Williston (N.Y.) 
Public Schools, Director 1969-71; Vice 
Chairman 1972; Conference Chairman 
1973. 

Flaxman, Seymour, [New York University] 
City College of New York, Editor 1961; 
Director 1962. 

Freemen, Stephen A,, [Middlebury Col- 
lege], Director 1957-60. 

Fulton, Renee J., New York City Board of 
Education, Director 1955. 

Gaarder, A.Bruce, USOE, Director 1970-74. 

Geary, Edward J., [Harvard University] 
Bowdoin College, Conference Chairman 
1962. 

Geno, Thomas H., University of Vermont, 
Director 1975-76; Vice Chairman 1977; 
'Conference Chairman 1978. 

Gilman, Margaret, [Bryn Mawr College], 
Editor 1956. 

Glaude, Paul M., New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Director 1963-66. 

Golden, Herbert H., Boston University, 
Director 1962. 

Grew, James H., [Phillips Academy], Dir- 
ector 1966-69. 



• Whero a change of academic affiliation is known, the earlier address appears in brackets. 
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Northeast Conference, Officers 

Hartle, Robert W,, Queens College, Local 
Chairman 1966. 

Hayden, Hilary, O.S.B., St. Anselm's Abbey 
School, Vice Chairman 1970; Conference 
Chairman 1971. 

Hayes, Alfred S., CAL, Vice Chairman 
1963; Conference Chairman 1964. 

Holzmcnn, Albert W., Rutgers University, 
Director I960. 

Jalbert, Emile H. [Thayer Academy! Berk- 
shire Community College, Local Chair- 
man 196:'>. 

Jebe, Suzanne, Guilford (Conn.) Hiqh 

School, Director 1975-76. 
Johnston, Marjorle C. [USOE], Local 

Chairman 1964. 
Jones, Geo ge F., University of Maryland, 

Editor 1964- Local Chairman 1965. 
Keesee, Elizabeth, USOE, Director 1966- 

70. 

Kellenberger, Huntert, fBrown Universityl. 
Conference Chairman 1954; Editor 1954! 

Kesler, Robert, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Director 1957. 

Kibbe, Doris E., iMontclair State College, 
Director 1968-65. 

La Foilette, James E., Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Local Chairman 1959. 

La Fontaine, Hernan, New York City Board 
of Education. Di-ector 1972. 

Lenz, Harold, UvOens College, Local 
Chairman 1961. 

Levy, Harry, [Hunter College] Fordham 
University, Editor 1958; Director 1959-61; 
Conference Chairman "963. 

Lieberman. Samuel, Queens College, Dir- 
ector 1966-69. 

Lipton, Gk'dys C, New York City Board 
of Education, Director 1973-76. 

Lioyd, Paul M., University of Pennsylvania, 
Local Chairman 1963. 

Locke, William N,, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Conference Chair- 
man 1957; Director 1958-59. 
MacAllister, Archibald T.t, (Princeton Uni- 
versityl, Director 1955-57, 1959-61. 
Masciantonio, Rudolph, School District of 

Philadelphia, Director 1969-71. 
Mead, Robert G., Jr., University of Con- 
necticut, Director 1955; Editor 1966; 
Vice Chairman 1967; Conference Chair- 
man 1968. 

Mesnard, Andr6, Barnard College, Direc- 
tor 1954-55. 

Mirsky, Jerome G., Jericho (N.Y.) Senior 
High School, Director 1970-73; Vice 
Chairman 1974; Conerence C^' 
1975. 

Nelson, Robert J., [University of Pennsyl- 
vania] University of Illinois, Director 
1965-68. 

Neuse, Werner, [Middlebury College], Dir- 
ector 1954-56. 

Obstfeld, Roland, Northport (N.Y.) High 
School, Recording Secretary 1976. 



i Directors. 1954-1976 (Continued) 

Pane, Remlgio, Rutgers University, Con- 
ference Chairman 1960. 

Paquette, Andre, (Middlebury College], 
Director 1963-66; Vice Chairman 1968; 
Conference Chairman 1969. 

Perkins, Jean, Swarthmore College, Trea- 
surer 1963-64; Conference Chairman 
1966. 

Prochoroff, Marina, [ML Materials Center], 
Director 1962-64. 

Ramirez, Mario L, School District of Phila- 
delphia, Director 1974. 

Reilly, John H., Queens College, Local 
Chairi.ian 1968-69; Director 1970. 

Sandstrom, Eleanor L., School District of 
Philadelphia, Director 1975-78. 

Selvi, Arthur M., Central Connecticut State 
College, Director 1954. 

Senn, Alfred, University of Pennsylvania, 
Director 1956. 

Serafino, Robert, New Haven (Conn.) Pub- 
lic Schools, Director 1969-73. 

Sheppard, Douglas C. ISUNY at Buffalo] 
Arizona State University, Director 1968- 
71. 

Shuster, George N., IHunter College] 
Notre Dame University, Conference 
Chairman 1958. 

Simches, Seymour O., Tufts University, 
Director 1962-65; Vice Chairman 1965. 

Sister Margaret Pauline, Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Director 1967, 1965-68; Recording 
Secretary 1969-1975. 

Sister Margaret Therese, Trinity College, 
Director 1S59-60. 

Sister Mary Pierre, Georgian Court Col- 
lege, Director 1961-64. 

Sparks, Kimberly, Middlebury College, Di- 
rector 1969-72. 

Starr, Wilmarth H., [University of Maine]. ^ 
New York University, Director 1960-63, 
1966; Vice Chairman 1964; Conference 
Chairman 1965. 

Steer, Alfred G., Jr., Columbia University, 
Director 1961. 

Stein, Jack M., Harvard University, Direc- 
tor 1962. 

Thompson, Mary P., iGlastonbury (Conn.) 
Public Schools], Director 1957-62. 

Tursi, Joseph, SUNY at Stony Brook, Edi- 
tor 1970; Director 1971-72; Vice Chair- 
man 1973; Conference Chairman 1974. 

Valette, Rebecca, Boston College, Direc- 
tor 972-75. 

Vasquez-Amaral, Jose, Rutgers University, 
Director I960. 

Walker, Richard H., Bronxville (N.Y.) High 
School, Director 1954. 

Walsh, Donald D., [MLA], Director 1954; 
Secretary-Treasurer 1965-73. 

White, Emile Margaret, [District of Colum- 
bia Public Schools], Director 1955-58. 

Yakobson, Helen B., George Washington 
University, Director 1959- (60. 
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To: 

From: 



Foreign Language Educators 



Webster/McGraw-Hill, the company 
that offers you complete sequential 
programs : 



En Espafiol 

De ESPAFiOL: COMENCEMOS a TESORO HISPANICO 



En Franca is 

De LE FRANfAIS: COMMENCONS a LA FRANCE: SES 
GRANGES HEURES LITTERAIRES 



Auf Deutsch 
Angefangen 

mit DEUTSCH: ENTDECKEN WIR ES! bis 
WAS DEUTSCHE LESEN 

At BOOTH 5, Northeast Conference 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 

you'll have a chance to see and discuss 
the textbooks you'll need for next year's 
foreign language classes 

DON'T forget: 5 

NO SE OLVIDEN UDS. DEL 5 ■ 



VERGESSEN SIE BITTE NICHT! 5 





Ploasc* mention Norlhoasi Conierenco when wrilmg advertisers. 
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All 



Institute for American Universities 

Chjitvrvdby the L'ni.tvnty nf the Statti of N't'kv York 

Aix-en-Provence and Avignon 

:S(juthiifn frdnce) 
(Under the auspices ot the l.nivt'fMie d Aix-Marseille (ounded 140y) 

An oxpcrtencecl tnstitutio^i for oversea^ :»ludy offers three progr»ims to colleges and universities 
wishing to a*,sure for thcjt students the benefits of uuidance and supervised study abroad: 
AIX-en-PROVENCE YEAR: 

DIRECTED STUDY PROCRANt tor French •.pocialists. exclusively in Frenih at the Facu/le 

dcs /.eitfe>. 

ADVANCED FRENCH (or French majors 

EUROPEAN AND MEDITERRANEAN STUDIES for majors in Arts and the Social Sciences, 
in English, 
AVIGNON PROGRAM 

INTENSIVE FRENCH LANGUAGE AND CIVILIZATION. 

For students v..:h at least two years' preparation in Fn: nch. for one or two semesters. 

SUMMER PROGRAMS 

FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, in French, in Avignon. 

EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION AND POLITICS, in English, on contemporary problems. 

AP.T IN PROVENCE, in Eng! sh. a Fine Arts Workshop. 

TREASURES OF PROVENCE, in English. N^edieval Music, Dance, and Literature. 

Field trips every week-end; emphasis is laid on academic and cultural aspects of France 

(attendance at Aix and Avignon Festivals, etc.). 
Qualified students earn: 

Transcript certifying courses and hours taken, with mid'Semester and semester exarn- 

ination grades. 
Certificate of European Studies. 

For details, and information on accompanied groups, write to: 

The Director Institute for American Universities Also: 

27 Place de I'Universite . Bi' i.^h Studies Centre 

1362S-Aix-en. Provence. France. Canterbury, England 



The Case for Foreign-Language Study. • • 
a collection of readings « 



The Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages has published a collection of reprints 
expressing various views of the case for studying foreign language. This 52 page booklet offers insight 
into the common problems that confront many teachers today. The following articles, essays and 
comment appear: 

SHOULD FOREIGN LANGUAGE BE ELIMINATEO FROM THE CURRICULUM? John Lwaon 

AN UNOERGRAOUATE VIEW: CONCERNING THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT. . . JimBurvett 

ANTITHESES ON FOREIGN LANGUAGES J9mes C. O'Neill 

TME THREAT TO THE COLLEGE LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT: IMPLICATIONS 

FOR SECOKOARY SCHOOLS ANO COLLEGES DougtisW. Ald$n 

WHY A F0REIC?J-LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT WiNam R/ley Parker 

WHY A FDri£IGN LANGUAGE BREAOTH ^REQUIREMENT Cynl Birch 

WHY STUOY FOREIGN LANGUAGES F. Andre Faquettt 

REORIENTATION OF THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHING PROFESSION Jemes R. Powers 

TEACHING FOREIGNLANGUAGE SKILLS: OBJECTIVES AND METHOOS mgsM.Rivers 

THE HUMANITIES ANONON WESTERN STUDIES Albert H. Merckwtrdt 

A PHILOSOPHY FOR THE TEACHER OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES , Mills P. £dgerton,Jr. 

Of especial intrcst is the classic essay by William Riley Parker entitled Why o Forelgn-Longuoge Requirement. 
The timelcssness of Parker's rationale becomes apparent upon reading it. and one immediately re- 
cognizes why it is the most widely fcferrcd to work on the defense of foreign language. 

Any teacher or administrator in secondary or higher education who is concerr>ed with the challenges 
and rewards of foreign-language teaching should own this booklet 

The Case for Foreign-Longuoge Study is available at>ZOO including postage, from Northeast Conference. 
Box 623. Middlebury. Vermont 05753. PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH ORDER. 
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Execui.ve ^o^^";"-' 
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esFmnAvenue-Ne^^o'*^-^ 



SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1976 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 



• GUADALAJARA, Mexico. 

- ]uly 4 - August 7 

$375.00 includes tuition, board and room and activities 

• VALENCIA, Spain. 

July 2 - August 79 

Several plans to fit individual requirements from $728.00 including 
tuition, board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY JET PLANE 
NEW YORK — MADRID - VALENCIA 

• VALENCIA, Spain. 

July 2 - August 70 

Program for High School Students includes tuition, room and board acti- 
vities, round trip. New York t Madrid - Valencia by Jet Plane — $795.00 

for information: DR. CARLOS SANCHEZ 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California 94117 



PUmsc nieniion Nufth<'.i^t Cuntcrcncc when writing advcrliscrs. 
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Foreign Language Attitude Questionnaire 

...an Instrument for Polling Student Opinion 



THESE QUESTIONNAIRES ARE DESIGNED TO HELP TEACHERS understand 
their students' attitudes and help thorn revise courses, materials, and proce- 
dures. Instructions for administration and analysis are Included with each order 
of questionnaires. 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE DATA WILL BE USEFUL to the teacher for three principal 
reasons: 

• to find out how students really feel about various aspects of the foreign- 
language curriculum; 

• to change aspects of the Instruction process to the extent that these are 
pedagogically feasible and desirable; 

• and to help correct erroneous ideas, unrealistic expectations, or nega- 
tive attitudes that students may hold. 

In connection with this last aim, providing information to the students about 
the results of the questionnaire may be helpful by showing how they agree or 
disagree with each other. 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE IS IN TWO SECTIONS, and each is available separately. 
The first section. Si, is intended for students who are currently enrolled in a 
foreign-language course, or have been at one time. The second section, S2, is In- 
tended for students who have never taken a foreign-language course. 

ORDERING INFORMATION: The Foreign Language Attitude Questionnaire, 
Form Si, for students with foreign-language study is available in packets of ten 
questionnaires at $3.00 per packet. The Answer Sheets for Form Si are available 
in packets. of 100 sheets at $3.50 per packet. 

The Foreign Language Attitude Questionnaire, Form S2, for students who have 
not studied foreign languages is available in packets of ten questionnaires at 
$3.00 per packet. The Answer Sheets for Form S2 are available in packets of 100 
sheets at $2.50 per packet. ..... 

A nominal charge for billing and handling can be avoided by including your 
remittance with the order. Orders will be shipped via special delivery for an ad- 
ditonal charge of 90c per order; otherwise, please allow three weeks for de- 
livery. Orders should be sent to: 

Northeast Conference 
Box 623 

Middlebury, Vt. 05753 
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TEACHER-TRAINING FILMS 



SIGHT AND SOUND ... a 16 mm film series 

Media in Foreign-Language Teaching 
Media in French-Language Teaching 
Media in German-Language Teaching 
Media in Spanish-Language Teaching 

Media in Foreign-Language Teaching consists of eight parts, each of which 
was made in an unrehearsed foreign-language classroom. Teaching tech- 
niques using overhead projectors, slides and filmstrips, film, tape recorders, 
language laboratories and computer-assisted instruction are shown. Students 
are representative of all ages and learning levels from Grade 5 to adult and 
from beginning language to literature. 

The three language specific films expand episodes from the title film. They 
are, respectively, a fifth grade Philadelphia French class using tapes and film- 
strips, an advanced Minneapolis German class studying the Gruendgens film- 
play of Faust with slides and tape recordings, and a Bucknell University 
advanced Spanish class using films and an overhead projector to study 
culture and grammar. 



Sight and Sound: Media in Foreign-Language Teaching, 32 min. 
color, 16 mm, rental $24, purchase $310; 

Mf^dia in French-Language Teaching, 12 min. color, 16mm, rental 
$10, purchase $115; 

Media in German-Language Teaching, 12 min. color, 16 mm, rental 
$10, purchase $115; 

lAedia in Spanish-Language Teaching, 12 min. color, 16 mm, rental 
$10, purchase $115; 

Workbook available; Single copies gratis with film; Additional 
copies 50c each. 



Send rental or purchase requests on school letterhead or purchase order to: 



Film rentals may be telephoned to Mr. James Dodge, Area 802 388-7973:- , 




ORDERING INFORMATION 



Northeast Conference 
Box 623 

Middlebury, VT. 05753 
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GIVE YOUR STUDENT^ 
^ THEBESTOF 
ALLPOSSIBLEWORLDS 

German-speaking..'! ' . Spanishispeaking . 





GERMAN TODAY, ONE 
and TWO, revised edition 

Moeller • Liedloff • Hoelzel • Simmons • 
Tangert • Dhority • Brown -.Arendt. • 
Reinert 

• Completely rewritten and updated 

•Culturally authentic nnateriai about 
the German-speaking world 

• Varied exercises 

•Thorough and sequential de- 
velopment of basic language skills 

Workbooks, recordings, and tests 

Posters for Book One 



SPANISH FOR 
COMMUNICATION 

Bull • Briscoe • Lamadrid • 
Dellaccio - Brown 

• A balanced blend of la^riduage and 
culture 

• Varied and appropriate teaching 
techniques for each learning 
situation 



' Workbooks, recordings, and tests 

' Clearly stated performance 
objectives 

The underlying expertise of eight 
years of field testing 

For further Information, contact your regional Houghton Mifflin office. 



Houghton Mifflin 

Atlanta, GA 30324 • Dallas, TX 75235 • Geneva. IL60134 
Hopewell, NJ 08525 • Mari<ham. Ontario L3R 2M4 • Palo Alto. OA 94304 • Boston. MA 02107 
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